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Vor. I. 


REVIEWS. 





A careful and free Inquiry into the Nature 
and Tendency of the religious Principles 
of the Soctety of Friends, commonly call- 
ed Quakers, &c. By William Craig 
Brownlee, 4. M. Minister of the Gospel. 
Philadelphia, 1824. 8vo. 

We are not Quakers, nor is religious con- 

troversy our favourite study; but when 

this work was handed us a short time ago, 
we carefully read it, and the result of our 
reflections upon it we propose to give our 
readers. The principles of this sect have 
been often and thoroughly examined by 


BOSTON, JULY 1, 1824. 


wars, and the evil passions that produce 
them. This minister of the gospel, thinks 
not with us; he thinks that the Quakers 
have of late been suffered to get along too 
quietly; he says, their principles are an- 
ti-christian, and evidently believes, the 
time has come, when some such able man 
as himself should set about exposing them 
to universal reprobation. It is not strange 
that Mr B. should be a bigot, thinking that 
nothing can be believed or understood as 
it should be, by them who do not make his 
creed their rule of beliefi—for the world 
holds many such unfortunate people ; but it 
is strange, that he should think of attack- 





ing with his most especial wrath, the reli- 


others, and amply and voluminously ex- | gious principles of a society, which the best 


plained by themselves; and we could not 
exactly understand why William Craig 
Brownlee happened to think it worth while 
for him to write this book at this time? 
After all the examination—and it has been 
a close one—that we have made of his book, 
we can discover no reasonable cause for 
this strange proceeding. We thought, to 
use this author’s own language, that “ they 


| : ‘ - 
_men of all denominations of Christians were, 


/as we thought, willing to acknowledge as 
}an established Christian sect. The man- 
| ner of this attack is not less strange; in- 
deed, we are very happy to acknowledge, 
that there is, throughout, a very laudable 
conformity between the design of the work 
and its execution. His book begins by a 
| formal dedication to his uncle, a professor 


had taken their place” among Christian | of anatomy in the University of Glasgow. 
sects, that “they dwelt in the presence of ; Next follows an adverstisement to the read- 


all their brethren;” we thought, and still 
think, that a society, which, asa body, had 
gloriously distinguished itself in the pro- 
motion of many acts of justice and charity, 
a society, that early raised its voice against 
the slave trade—one of the foulest blots in 
the history of Christian nations, a society 
which has produced such men as Penn, and 
Benezet, and Fothergill, and Reynolds, and 
which numbers among its members the he- 
roic Mrs Fry, might have been permitted 
to enjoy its own principles in peace. We 
thought, and still think, that the principles 
which led to actions such as theirs, are 
justly entitled to the denomination of Chris- 
tian; for we are inclined, with all defer- 


ence to Mr Brownlee, to think there is tol- | 


ing, that “the 
We thought, 


erable authority for belj 
tree is known by its fr 
as the Quakers say o elves in the 
paragraph quoted as a so motto to the 
first part of the book on our table, that 
they were “just considered as a good sort 
of people in the main; who refused to fight, 
and to swear, and to pay tythes; and while 
the improved manners of the age allow that 
for these, and other singularities, they ought 
not to be molested, the public, in general, 
cares little further about them;” and we 
thought further, that the Society was pro- 
ducing by its Christian example, a salutary 
effect upon the nations in which it existed, 
and slowly and imperceptibly changing for 
the better, the views of mankind upon one 
or two important subjects; as, for instance, 








(er, setting forth the author’s diffidence 
(which is the first and last time that his 
-_diffidenee appears in the book), and hinting 
that he has,taken great pains in collecting 
materials, and that if his work take with 
the public, he may be induced to mention 
how much pains it cost him. Next is a 
long and minute table of contents. Then 
‘comes what the author sees fit to call the 
| proem, which occupies thirty-seven pages 
with the-story of the rebellion of the Pres- 
_byterians in Scotland, during the time of 
| Charles II. ;—which is rendered peculiarly 
pleasant by a reference to the part that 

the author’s great-great-grandfather bore 
'therein. We are to understand that this 
“reat progenitor” was a star of pretty 
considerable magnitude among the Presby- 
_terians of old, as Mr B. succeeds in finding 
‘him named in one book published about the 
| time, where, it seems, that mention of him 
occurs in a sort of muster-roll of some pas- 
sengers in a certain ship that was wrecked 
in the Orkneys. There is, in this same 
proem, an account of the battle of Drum- 
clog, and of Bothwell-bridge; which, as 
as well as the rest of this part of the 
work, is written in a style that strongly re- 
minds us of Macpherson’s Ossian, and 
Weems’ Life of Washington. All we gath- 
er from the proem that has any relation to 
the subject, may be comprised in one short 
sentence, to wit, that the author’s aforesaid 
ancestor designed to write a polemical work 








No. 6. 


family had not quite run out in his time, 
relinquished his intention, expressing withal 
his belief that “sum o’ his bairns, or, aiblins, 
sum 0’ his bairns’ bairns, wull migrate to 
that laun o’ free toleration,” and “com- 
pleet the wark, out o’ the rich materials to 
be had in the toon of that singulair and 
graite maun, Maister William Penn.” We 
regret, as the work did not see the light 
within the time that the old man seems to 
have contemplated, that it should ever have 
been produced. After the « proem” fol- 
lows another address to the reader, setting 
forth, what, we believe in spite of Mr 
Brownlee’s example, is the truth, that “ re- 
ligious inquiry, and even controversy, is 
perfectly consistent with the loveliest ex- 
ercise of charity,” and that ‘ politeness 
and courtesy should preside over religious 
debates.” How far this “ minister of the 
gospel” has exercised charity, and how 
much he is governed by the rules of polite- 
ness and courtesy, our readers will present- 
ly see, in the extracts which we purpose to 
make. Then follow what are called max- 
ims; at the end of which he says, that the 
Quakers in this controversy are the assail- 
ants, and he the defendant; because, 
saith he, the publication of the opinions of 
a society has in it the nature of an open 
challenge! Ofcourse, Mr Brownlee con- 
siders himself as having undergone the 
challenge of every body who has written a 
book ; we hope our valiant champion will, 
in mercy to the “reading public,’—who 
must be in some sort seconds and bottle-hold- 
ers,—play recreant occasionally, and not 
do battle on all these provocations. After 
two mottos, we reach the first part of the 
main work, which is styled “ An Historical 
Dissertation on the Origin, Rise, &c. of the 
Society of Friends.” In this part he en- 
deavours to show, that certain opinions 
held by Plato, with some modifications, 
were also held by divers of the ancient 
Christian writers in the first and second 
centuries of the Christian era, were receiv- 
ed by great numbers of the Greek Church, 
and, after the fall of the eastern empire, 
were also adopted by multitudes of the La- 
tin Church, and continued in substance to 
prevail till the time of Luther, and after- 
wards spread widely among the Protestant 
churches, and now form a part of the doc- 
trines of the Quakers. Allowing this to be 
a correct genealogy, allowing that these 
opinions are correctly traced up to Plato, 
who was not a Christian, still, it does not 
follow from this that the doctrines are 
false, and nobody, Quaker or not, supposes 
that this proves them to be true. A man 
may believe many errors, and yet teach 


against the Quakers, but as the wit of the | some truths, although our author cannot un- 
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derstand this. This precious argument is a 
very favourable specimen of his logic. If 
he can prove that a particular doctrine was 
held by a bad man,—omne tulit punctum— 
the doctrine is false. We are willing to 
believe that the Reverend Mr Brownlee 
does not perceive, that by adopting this 
mode of reasoning, he might prove the 
Christian religion false in its fundamental 
doctrine—the existence of God; it is said, 
we do assure him, that “the devils believe 
and tremble ;” of course, all that they be- 
lieve, is, by Mr Brownlee, held to form no 
art of religious truth. 

Having traced the progress of the afore- 
said doctrines down to the time of Crom- 
well, he commences his history of the Qua- 
kers, in which he rakes up with most meri- 
torious industry, every old calumny against 
the early members of that sect, both as to 
doctrine and conduct; intermingling dis- 
cussions of their principles, which it would 
have been more methodical to have reserv- 
ed for the second part of his work; and 
concluding with a section in which he 
charges the Society with divers self-contra- 
dictions in their doctrines, and its members, 
generally, with living more luxuriously 
than he thinks George Fox would approve, 
were he to rise from the dead. The second 
part consists of divers “Dissertations on 
their doctrinal tenets, their worship, min- 
istry, &c.,” in which he asserts among oth- 
er things, that “ their general | principles 
are hostile to the practice of brotherly 
love and charity.” The work concludes 
with two appendixes ; the former of which 
consists of notes too long to be inserted in 
the margin, and the latter is a brief notice 
of some of the more eminent writers and 
ministers among the Quakers. 

This outline of the contents of this book, 
we thought a proper preliminary to enter- 
ing on a more detailed examination. We 
are not competent to the task, even if we 
were inclined to it, of attempting to defend 
the Quakers against the charges, true or 
false, which this minister of the gospel has 
here arrayed against them; and neither 
our readers, nor the Quakers themselves, 
would thank us for the attempt, were we to 
make it. It is our duty, however, to expose 
and reprobate the rancorous spirit by which 
the book was evidently dictated. We call 
our work a Literary Gazette, and consider 
ourselves bound ‘to give notice to all class- 
es of readers, as far as we can, what mat- 
ter is provided for them. Now, we suppose 
Mr B. will admit that his great book was 
written for somebody to read, and whoever 
this somebody is, if he chances to be a sub- 
scriber of ours, we will do our best to let 
him know what sort of stuff this bulky oc- 
tavo is made of. 

First, and as of the least moment, we shall 
show what the author understands by that 
*‘ politeness and courtesy which should pre- 
side over religious debates.” Did we not 
have his word for the contrary, we 
should almost think some of his expressions 
against the doctrines he impugns, and 
against the supporters of those doctrines, 
ihe living as well as the dead, sayoured not 





merely of asperity and contempt, but of very 
vulgar rudeness; expressions the very re- 
verse of polite and courteous, and such as 
we had hoped that all disputants on reli- 
gious topics in the present day would care- 
fully avoid. We shall show, unless the 
subject grows under our hands out of all 
allowable limits, that he has endeavoured 
to calumniate the society in every possi- 
ble way; by charging upon them the 
acts, many times abundantly foolish, of 
their predecessors, which are no way Con- 
nected with their doctrines, which the man- 
ners of their age go far to excuse or to 
palliate, and for which the Quakers of the 
present day are just so far answerable as 
William Craig Brownlee is answerable for 
the murder of Archbishop Sharpe; by 
detailing the mad acts of James Naylor, 
John Tolderoy, John Perrot, and others, 
for which very acts, as Brownlee well 
knows, those men were expelled from the 
society ; by asserting that the doctrines of 
the Quakers lead to certainevil consequen- 
ces, which are contradicted not by the 
Quakers alone, and not only by all sound 
reasoning, but by the plain testimony of 
facts before the world; by depreciating and 
damning with faint praise those acts of the 
Quakers, which even he dares not deny to 
be laudable ; and, though last, not least, by 
wilful misrepresentations of facts and doc- 
trines. 

So much for assertion ;—let us now pro- 
ceed to our proofs. And first, for the au- 
thor’s politeness. In page 68, he very de- 
corously applies the language of Butler to 
Fox, saying, he 

“Had lights where other eyes were blind, 
As pigs are said to see the wind.” 

He quotes the same writer again (consid- 
ering him, we suppose, excellent helpin a re- 
ligious inquiry) in page 72, saying general- 
ly of the founders of the society, that they 

“Denounced and prayed with deep devotion ;— 

Stole from the mystics all their tones, 

And gifted mortified groans ;— 

Made children with their tones to run for't, 

As bad as bloody bones and Lunford !” 

In pages 93 and 94, occur the following 
courteous and polite paragraphs. 

“ The convulsions of Apollo lasted, with various 
fame, during the glory of the Delphic Oracle. At 
last, that spirit left his shrine. The Quakings of 
the Syrian priests also ceased. So, these ‘holy 
tremblings, which commenced about the year 
1650, went on briskly till 1660. These ancient 
tremblings were completely outdone by them. 
Those of the priestess could bear no comparison. 
Here were the spasms of the delicate female. But 
in the Society, not only little children, and women, 
but robust men, were thrown into ‘hideous contor- 
tions.’ In the former case, a solitary person filled 
the temple of the idol with groans and shrieks. In 
the latter, prostrate hundreds covered the place as 
ina day of slaughter. And if‘any credit can be 
given to an author [whom in point of candour, we 
think, Mr Bb. wonderfully resembles], who was 
[says he was] an eye witness of what he relates, so 
great was the combat between ‘ the good seed and 
the bad seed,’ and so hideous were the groans and 
yellings, that ina field adjacent to the meetitig, the 
herds of cattle, and swine, and dogs, ran about as if 
mad; and each joining in the notes which nature 
has given them, they swelled the chorus into some- 
thing superhuman. ‘Totus autem simul bacchatus 
est mons. 





And in subsequent periods, and even until lately, 
the preachers had some dregs of this turbulent 
spirit. They quaked, they shuddered, and heaved 
up words from ‘the fund of the soul;’ but stil] 
they kept on their feet. And in our times in Phil- 
adelphia, there have been specimens of violent 
shruggings of the shoulders, and brachial twitches, 
and prodigious wry faces, and thumpings on the 
pews. ‘These, however, are not so much the effects 
of the Delphic Spirit, as the unnatural efforts of a 
tind in travail, when it has nothing to bring forth.” 

From page 96 to 101, is exclusively oc- 
cupied by ridicule of the dress of the Qua- 
kers. Upon this subject he is extremely 
smart. We had marked a sentence on 
page 97, which we should extract, but that 
it is too grossly indecent to be repeated. 
We are unwiiling to disgust our readers 
with the vulgarity with which the “ reve- 
rend” controversialist illustrates his reli- 
gious inquiries. That this facetious minis- 
ter of the gospel may have no doubt as to 
the sentence to which we refer, we will 
tell him it is that which begins thus; “ But 
as to the make of the last article, I mean 
the small clothes, I cannot find that it is a 
sine qua non, that it should exactly resem- 
ble the mode of that on the fine statue of 
Penn, in the hospital yard of Philadelphia. 
This has got,” &c. 

In page 125, the unfounded assertion that 
the Quakers are more avaricious than other 
men, is set forth in terms of rare courtesy. 


Thus, 


“In the United States, they are, it is presumed, 
on the increase. Remote from the projects of am- 
bitious statesmen, and the struggles of the warrior 
tor his bloody laurels, and the political convulsions 
of nations, the society has held its way, and follow- 
edits own concerns in pursuit of riches, witha 
——s steady as time, and an appetite as keen as 
death.’ 


He ends the first part of his book with 
the following sentence and note. 


“As the steady followers of Fox, the Society 
makes plainness a distinguished article of their re- 
ligion; yet such is the richness of their dresses, 
the splendour of their equipages, the luxury of 
their tables, the delicacy and profusion of their 
wines,* that, if the same George Fox were to rise 
from the dead, and behold the mournful degeneracy 
of his disciples, he would come down in great 
wrath; he would resume his Herculean labours, 
and he would fight all his battles over again, in or- 
ganizing a new sect out of degenerated Quakerism. 


* Plumpudding week—(all the world has heard 
of plumpudding week) affords a fair specimen of 
this to their country prophets and members.” 
rs the following passage. 


d after sermon only; but 
their preache and female, monopolizing 
the whole, sing prayers and sermons! and 
still their great tenet is not surrendered. For ver- 
ily their notes are not according to the carnal 
rules,” &c. &c. 

In page 187, is the following dignified 
and very argumentative sentence. 

“Christ ‘gave the title and true right to those 
who turned to the pure light within.’ George Fox, 
Cordwainer, and his coadjutors were the royal 
heirs; they received the whole right and title in 
fee simple.” 

Seeing that our author’s love of truth so 
far overcame his diffidence, as to permit him 
to make proper mention of his modesty, his 
candour, and his courtesy, we regret that 
he was induced to withhold a confession of 


In page 178 
“ We sing 
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his gallantry ;—of his regard for that sex, 
a regard for whom distinguishes not only 
civilized from barbarous nations and ages, 
but civilized individuals from savages. We 
give an extract from the 199th page of this 
very religious and high-minded work, as a 


sample of very many passages. 


“Ttis certain no female preacher ever yei need- 
ed to make the solemn invocation of worthy and 
learned Zachary Boyd, in his printed but unpub- 
lished version of Job. 


‘There was a man, and his name was Job, 
And he dwelt in the land of Uz; 

And he had a good gift of the gab— 
May the like befal us !’” 

In nage 27 of his Appendix No. 2, he 
thus notices Elias Hicks, who is a distin- 
guished Quaker preacher, residing, as we 
are informed, on Long Island, N. York. . 

“ But honest Elias is no philosopher, no chemist, 
[which, of course, unfits him for a teacher of chris- 
tianity], no theologian ; and men of his venerable 
years, are, every where, privileged characters! 

"O Abyos Paguaney Avans, xal & Torvrcyia 
yiouros. 

‘Speaking is the solace of grief,—and garrulity 
that of old age.’” 

We think that the above quoted passa- 
ges (and we have by no means copied all 
that we had marked for quotation) fully 
prove the character and extent of our au- 
thor’s politeness and courtesy. They prove 
more,—for we must leave the language of 
irony for that of serious indignation,—they 
prove that he is instigated by malignant 
motives ; for he could not‘but perceive that 
all these things might be true, and yet that 
the Quakers might be as much Christians 
as himself or his brethren. They therefore 
do not help his argument, and since they 
do not, are merely proofs, that he wished 
to overturn the Quakers, if not by force of 
argument, at least by ridicule. Even here 
he fails; for the passages we have quoted, 
are directed, not against the doctrines of 
the sect, but the manners of some individ- 
uals. What though some of the Quakers 
did, and still do, use a singing tone when 
they preach or pray’ what though their 
false, or real sense of sin affect them 
with nervous tremours? what though they 
find or imagine that a peculiar garb fur- 
nishes occasion for a greater watchfulness 
against sin, over themselves and their as- 
sociates’ what though some of their mem- 
bers, in Philadelphia or elsewhere, live 
more luxuriously than is becoming Chris- 
tians? (We shall pre examine the 
correctness of Mr Bro sweeping de- 
nunciation in this res hat though 
one of their elders, in a dream, did sing a 
song which he had learned in his youth? 
what though George Fox were a Cordwain- 
er, and some of his coadjutors, for aught we 
know, fishermen ? what though their female 
preachers make long sermons, and Elias 
flicks be no chemist ? Does our author seri- 
ously suppose that this torrent of invective 
—for though he aimsat ridicule, he falls short 
into abuse—against the habits of some of 
the individuals of which a religious society 
is Composed, will help him to persuade his 
readers that the tenets of the sect which 










they founded, or to which they belonged, 
are anti-christian? No; he cannot think so; 
and these passages are but the overboil- 
ings of envy, or some other evil passion, 
from the mind of their writer. We may 
well apply a text from that volume 
which the reverend Mr Brownlee will do 
well to study when he can find leisure to 
lay aside his Hudibras,—Out of the abund- 
ance of the heart the mouth speaketh. We 
have said that Mr Brownlee speaks of the 
doctrines of the Society with asperity and 
contempt. As we have already occupied 
much space in proving that he speaks un- 
courteously of the Society itself, and its in- 
dividual members, we shall cite but a single 
passage to show how he speaks of the doc- 
trines, and of the sincerity of those who 
hold to them. 


“There is nota manof reflection in the Society, 
who would not laugh in his sleeve at the simpleton 
who would believe without evidence, and with the 
deistical Pope who chuckled over the easy belief of. 
his Catholic subjects, would exclaim, ‘ 4 fine fab- 
rication this—which has proved so lucrative to us.’” 


We have said that he has charged upon 
the Quakers, the acts, many times foolish, 
of their predecessors. Take for example, 
and there are many such passages, the fol- 
lowing paragraphs and notes from pages 
94 and 95. 


“ During the first period, and also the second, the 
zeal of their prophets carried them into extrava- 
gancies of another kind. To give a brilliancy to 
their denunciations, and to rouse the public atten- 
tion, they taught by signs. Some of them went 
into churches, during service, clothed in sack-cloth, 
and their hair sprinkled with ashes. * * * 

Ann Wright, having in the same garb made her 
debut into St. Patrick’s in Dublin, entered on a pil- 
grimage to London, and went in these weeds 
through the chief streets, as a sign of approaching 
judgments. But to crown the whole, these proph- 
ets appeared in public ina state of nudity. Dur- 
ing the Commonwealth, and in the reign of Charles 
II., several individuals of the Society went in na- 
ked processions throughthe streets of London. A 
female came, in a state of perfect nudity, into 
Whitehall Chapel, before the protector. The most 
distinguished of these Lupercalian heroes, were 
Eccles and Simpson. In London, the former ap- 
peared naked in the fair; and held on his lectures 
and denunciations against folly, till the loud whips 
of the coaclimen made him seek safety in flight. 
At another time he threw a Catholic chapel in Ire- 
land, into a scene of confusion. In the midst of 
mass, this Lupercus entered naked from the waist 
upwards, with a chafing dish on his head, contain- 
ing coals and burning brimstone; he cried with a 
loud voice, ‘ Wo, wo, to the idol and its worship- 
pers!’ His third feat was performed in a church 
in London. During divine service he came in 
stark naked; and raising his arms besmeared with 
filth, he denounced the woes of heaven on the wor- 
shippers. Simpson continued his naked proces- 
sions from time to time during the space of three 


” 


years. 

For this valuable fact, he cites Neal’s 
History of the Puritans, vol. 1V. p. 175, 
Bost. edit., Mosheim, vol. V. cent. 17, and 
adds, 


“ Sewel has omitted this fact for obvious rea- 
sons. I cannot, with the Christian Observer, vol. 
XL, p. 101, give this up. It is stated by Neal, 
who was conversant with the men of that period, 
and though stated publicly by him, it was never 
questioned till lately, so far as I can discover.” 


Now, the story that is alluded to in this 





note, stands thus. Itis asserted by Neal, it 
is denied by the Quakers; it is given up as 
false by the writer in the Christian Obser- 
ver, and itis believed by Mr Brownlee. 
Had such an event occurred (and it is not 
represented as being done in a corner), 
would it have rested on the sole authority 
of Neal? Neal quotes no authority, but 
makes the statement simply. It ought also 
to be remarked, that Mosheim quotes only 
Neal as his authority for this story. Now, 
admitting all these stories to be true, and 
many we think false, we still contend that 
that they argue nothing against the sound- 
ness of the doctrines professed by the sober 
part, the body of the Society; certainly 
they do not tend to prove that they hold 
anti-christian principles. There never was 
a sect, nor a society, of any note, some in- 
dividuals of which did not act more or less 
foolishly or wickedly. The apostle Peter 
wished to impose unwarrantable restrictions 
upon the Gentiles, and received a sharp re< 
buke from the apostle Paul; but Peter was 
a Christian, however he mistook this point. 
Our author adds, that these extravagances 
grew out of their principles. This we 
deny. The same causes produce the same 
effects. The Quakers of the present day, 
assert that they hold to the same principles, 
now, that their ancestors professed, yet 
they do not now practice going about as 
signs. Qur author doubtless professes to 
believe what his ancestors believed, among 
whom was one, at least, who justified the 
murder of Archbishop Sharpe; and what 
those of our ancestors believed, who exe- 
cuted their law which pronounced Qua- 
kerism a Capital crime. Nevertheless, we 
think, that neither he nor we, should now 
think ourselves justified inmurdering a civil 
magistrate on the highway, however oppres- 
sive he may have been; and that neither of 
us would vote any heresy a crime deserving 
death at the hands of mortal and fallible 
men. The truth is, that all the founders of 
new sects have been somewhat enthusias- 
tic.—some more, and some less so; and 
the wild acts of the Cameronians in Scot- 
land, and the Puritans here, and the Qua- 
kers in England, resulted not so much from 
their principles, as from the fervour of their 
zeal against what they considered error; 
and they were modified according to the 
feelings of the individuals and the manners 
of their times. Those times are happily 
gone by, and we are sorry to see our au- 
thor partake so much as he evidently does, 
of the feelings of his predecessors, and 
make such an approximation to their illib- 
eral conduct. Still, he is not altogether 
like them; the manners of the present age 
forbid it; and though it is said, that Luther 
in the heat of argument one day boxed 
Melancthon’s ears, and though we suppose 


that our author believes that Luther was, | 


notwithstanding, a sincere Christian, and 
no heretic; yet we should not be deterred 
from a personal argument with William 
Craig Brownlee upon any poiat, by a fear 
lest it should end in fisticuffs. 

As to what is said of the miserable fanat- 
icism of Naylor and others, we think that 
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of the Quaker who drowned a highway-~- 
























cording to Mr Brownlee’s own showing, | “ endless follies.” Asto this charge against} man, Mr Brownlee cites no authority what- 
the Quakers disowned them and their prin- | Quakers, our readers may judge as well as| ever, and a good deal would be necessa | b 
% ciples; and, of course, are no more charge-| we, whether their Quaker friends are re-| to verify it. We have a better anecdote, » a 
q able with their acts and opinions, than the| markably apt to act foolishly or “ under| which we do believe. Robert Barclay was 7 
Church of Rome is chargeable with the acts | deception.” assaulted by a highwayman with a pistol; : “6 
and opinions of Luther and Calvin, or of} We come now to our last and heaviest | he took gently hold on the man’s arm, say- mt 
a | Fenelon and Madame Guyon. Some of the | charge, that of wilful misrepresentations of ing, ‘** How canst thou be so rude?” and the 4 fe 
Te men whom our author mentions, went out | facts and doctrines. This, too, we expect | ruffian dropped his weapon. In page 117, : b 
pF from the Quakers and founded new sects; fully and easily to prove. And, first, for the} we are told that the qumping Quakers, who t] 
and some submitted, and were received | misrepresentations of facts. Our readers| exist near Albany and inthe state of Ohio, Bi 
| again on giving proofs of penitence. will have remarked that Mr Brownlee | seceded from the Quakers in the days of ; a 
ts Mr Brownlee says, that he cannot find | charges generally against all the Society of | Penn, under their leader, Case. Now this - o 
ai that Tolderoy was expelled, or even sus-| Quakers, “splendor of equipages, richness | is, to say the least, incorrect. The sect to , 
dE pended; but it is obvious that one or the| of dresses, luxury of the table, and the} which our author alludes had its origin more ; Ss 
te other was done by the Society, because Mr | use of a delicacy and profusion of wines ;”| recently, we believe in the latter part of . ix 
int Brownlee admits that he made acknowledge-| now, we do assure them, that it has been| the last century; and though some of its a] 
: ments of his errors; and an inspection of! our lot occasionally to be entertained at| early members may have been Quakers, F 
the Quaker discipline, as expounded by | the tables of Quakers, not only here in| yet those who were so, had been previously tl 
Clarkson, would have shown him, and did| New England, but in Philadelphia and its| expelled from the society; and the Qua- m 
show him, unless he grossly neglected his| neighbourhood ; and we can speak of our| kers have less concern in the formation of ti 
duty as an inquirer into Quakerism, that| own knowldge, that this charge, as it ap-| that sect than the Puritans had with that S) 
for the Society to call a member to account | plies to any who have fallen under our ob-| of the Fifth-monarchy-men. There are H 
for any impropriety, ipso facto, operates as| servation, is utterly false. There may be,| other passages the correctness of which we G 
a Suspension. there doubtless are, some individuals of the | doubt; but we have not the means of ascer- fr 
As therefore Mr Brownlee must have | Society, who live more luxuriously than be- taining their truth or falsehood. - e 
known that the Quakers, as a body, disap- | comes their profession, but they are indeed; We have already drawn out this review | e 
' proved of the opinions and conduct of these | few; and Mr Brownlee must know it.| into greater length than we at first intend- s 3 
men, we cannot but think it unfair in him| Here is our assertion against Mr Brown- | ed, and shall confine ourselves to showing - ef 
% to cast these things as a slur upon all the! lee’s, and this is all we can bring, by rea-| but one misrepresentation of a doctrine. >, te 
ti early Quakers. The passages here allud-| son that the case does not admit of deposi-| Mr Brownlee charges the Quakers some- 5; 6th 
; ed to are in pages 87, 88, and Appendix | tions being taken and used. He asserts| times with Deism, sometimes with Sabel- tt 
le he No. 2, page 16. that the Quakers did not at first condemn | lianism, and sometimes with Socinianism ; is Ss 
et We have said that Mr Brownlee has at-| war, but, on the contrary, did advocate it.| and he says that there is a want of consist- 4 
ay: tempted to calumniate the Quakers by as-| How this may be, we do not know; but we| ency in the writings of the Quakers, and > ef 
Ai et serting that their doctrines lead to evil | do know, that when he asserts that William | that he mentions this particularly to guard S at 
ke consequences, which cannot reasonably be | Penn recommended to the legislature of his| against an array of quotations from different Br 
expected to spring from them, and which| colony of Pennsylvania that they should} parts of their works, as from the London. , o1 
facts contradict. We had marked many | raise a sum for carrying on war, in obedi-| Epistles, which contain much orthodoxy in 2 
: passages as worthy of notice in this point| ence to the king’s letter, that he asserts} their modern form. Well might he guard ’ B 
of view, but feel that Mr Brownlee has| what is directly contradicted by Clarkson | as he could against quotations, when he has ' @Q 
already occupied more than a due propor-| in his Life of Penn; and that he takes no} accused the Quakers of changing their ex- B 
tion of our columns. We will only notice | notice of Clarkson’s account of this matter.| pressions in order to accommodate them- th 
two assertions. The first is on page 290; According to Clarkson, whose authority | selves to prevailing doctrines, all the while Nn 
“ The first grand tenet of the sect has aten-| we suppose to be indisputable, William| meaning that the words should convey a 
dency to lead men into the wildering mazes | Penn communicated the letter to the legis- | different meaning to the initiated; and of cl 
of Deism.” To this we can only reply, | lature, and refused, though called on, to give} railing against Socinianism, while they th 
that we have known many Quakers and /| themhis opinion on the subject; and the leg-| themselves areSocianian. Probably the very Ww 
known much of them, but have never} islature, being Quakers, did not raise the! last thing we shall do, will be to enter into la 
‘| heard a charge of Deism uttered or insinu- | money, alleging their scruples of conscience | an argument to prove whether the Trinitari- ar 
yh | ated against any one of them, and that we| for refusing so todo. He asserts, in page| ans or the Unitarians are more correct in te 
BAY venture to say this is the first time our read- | 111, that the Pennsylvanian Quakers rais-| their opinionson this much disputed subject ; 
i, | ers have ever heard it. We may recur to} ed an armed band, to retake a sloop from! but we mean to show that William Craig th 
ih | this subject presently. On page 288, he | certain pirates; and did in fact recapture} Brownlee has, on this subject, quoted just such as 
i} sees fit to say that “The [not even thetr]| her; and he says sneeringly, that ** the| passages, and no others, and in such a way. te! 
doctrine of supernatural influences carried | historians of the society wriggle and twist| as he thought would injure the Quakers in - 
1 out in its legitimate tendency, lays their| under the difficult digestion of this morsel| the estimation ose who agree with him 
minds open to endless follies and decep-| of their history ;” and refuses to believe | on this point. , otes largely from Penn Thi 
tion.” Now we suppose Mr Brownlee, be-| their declaration that no arms were used,| and from P on to show that they a 
ing, as aforesaid, a minister of the gospel,! because of its improbability. Clarkson’s| were Socinian e have not, and could se) 
sometimes preaches to his people respect-| account of the story is, that some unruly, not procure, their writings at full length or in 
ing the being and the attributes of God.| persons seized a sloop, and the magistrates | in the early editions; but Mr Brownlee has 5 Ct 
r We should be glad to know whether he | issued warrants to apprehend them, which! suppressed two very important passages, ;. ™ 
PP charges them to believe that God is not a| was accomplished, and the circumstance | one of which is in Clarkson’s Life of Penn, FE | 
jy | supernatural being, or, that he iswholly in- | was magnified by George Keith into a mak-| and the other in that copy of Pennington’s | in 
De different towards his creatures, and never | ing of war upon the offenders. Mr Brown-| works which we for this purpose have pro- . B 
Dell gives them the help of his influence. The | lee refers also toa story in Sewel’s History, | cured ; passages too, the orthodoxy of which mi 
ip r manner and the degree in which this influ-| of the recapture of a ship by a Quaker! we believe the most rigid of Mr Brownlee’s > to 
1. 6 ence is exerted, is, we well know, a subject | from the Turks. According to Sewel him-| own sect will not dispute, and with which, = §6sa 
of controversy among Christians. But we | self, not only was no violence practised on| we doubt not, every sentence which he has Ps | 
never before heard a gospel minister in| this occasion, but the Quaker even landed quoted may be reconciled, if taken with the > the 
_fact utterly deny it, by asserting that“ The | his prisoners on the coast of their own! context, from which, for his own purpose, he are 
doctrine of supernatural influence,” in the! country. As to the story, told in page 108,| has disjoined them. The words of Penn; ani 
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to which we allude, are, “ In my confession 
at the close I said, that we believed in Christ, 
both as he was the man Jesus, and God over 
all blessed forever.” Clarkson’s Life of Penn, 
p- 100. The words of Pennington are, 
“There are two or three things in my heart 
to open unto you, how it is with me in re- 
ference to them; for indeed I have not 
been taught to deny any testimony which 
the Scriptures hold forth concerning the 
Lord Jesus, or any of his appearances, but 
am taught by the Lord more fully to own 
and acknowledge them. The first is con- 
cerning the Godhead, which we own as the 
Scriptures express it and as we have exper- 
imental knowledge of it; in which ‘ there 
are three that bear record in heaven, the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Spirit, and 
these three are one.’ This I believe from 
my heart, and have infallible demonstra- 
tions of; for I know three and feel three in 
Spirit, even an eternal Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, which are but one eternal 
God. Now consider seriously if a man 
from his heart believe thus concerning the 
eternal power and Godhead, that the Fath- 
er is God, the Word God, and the Holy 
Spirit God, and that these three are one 
eternal God, waiting so to know God, and 
to be subject to Him accordingly, is not 
this man in a right frame of heart towards 
the Lord in this respect?” Epistle to all 
Serious Professors of the Christian Religion. 

We might cite much more to the same 
effect, and from other, Quaker writers, 
ancient as well as modern, which we 
have met with on this subject, as well as 
on the Atonement (which our author also 
accuses them of denying or allegorizing.) 
But our object is neither to prove that the 
Quakers hold the same doctrines as Mr 


wants of the poor, their deportment towards the 
Indian tribes, their labours in behalf of bleeding 
Africa, call forth our applause. I will not detract 
aught from the laurels which have long and justly 
adorned the brows of some of their leaders. I re- 
vere the memory of Governor Barclay, as a man of 
letters, prudence, and integrity. The name of 
Penn associates in my mind the ideas of wisdom 
and sound policy, built on strict national jus- 
tice,” &c. 

In his Appendix No. 2, page 25, Mr 
Brownlee thus notices an able champion in 
behalf of the oppressed Africans. 


“ A. Benezet. ‘A Short Account of the Quakers, 
and their Settlement in America.’ The most re- 
markable thing about this book is, that it has seen 
a second edition. It has no claims to the title it 
has assumed. It contains the meagre gleanings of 
aman amiable it is true, but superficially acquaint- 
ed with his subject. The most striking of his fan- 
Jfarades are those about liberty, and about war. 
Like other Quaker authors, he very unfortunately 
does not touch the question.” 


Now can it be possible that Mr Brownlee 
can live in Philadelphia, where Anthony 
Benezet spent his days in unremitted exer- 
tions for the good of mankind, and be igno- 
rant of the fact that Anthony Benezet, if 
not the first, was one of the first men who 
raised their voices against the slave-trade; 
or knowing this, be willing to speak of him 
with studied ridicule? The fact is on re- 
cord; unhappily we could not procure a 
copy of a biography of him published a few 
years ago; but we state from memory, that 
when the subject of the slave-trade was 
brought before the general meeting of the 
Quakers, Anthony Benezet appeared in the 
most conspicuous place with his counte- 
nance bathed in tears, and exclaimed, 
‘“¢ Ethiopia will soon stretch forth her hands 
unto God.” Hesaid no more, but the effect 
was electric. This too our author may calla 

anfarade about liberty; but from that time 


Brownlee, nor that the doctrines which | fanf 


they do hold are true, but only that he has 
misrepresented them. 

We had almost forgotten that we had 
charged Mr Brownlee with faintly praising 
the acts of the Society of Quakers, even 
where he could not deny that they were 
laudable. We cite the following passages 
and notes to show with what reluctance he 
testifies on this occasion. 


“* What they have done, they will do alone ; and 
that little which has been done in this way [that is, 
as a body] by them, has been confined to some at- 
tempts at the civilization of some Indian tribes, and 
4he meliorating of the condition of the Africans.* 


* The extent of their influence in putting down 
that most execrable traffic insghuman beings, the 
African slave-trade, we can Strictly define. 
‘They gloriously roused up thé public mind toa 
sense of the evil; and then acted nobly and firmly 
in concert with the statesmen and christian public 
of the United States and Britain. Palmam qui 
meruit, ferat.” 


We must quote a little more. After speak- 
ing of this people, as we have shown, Mr 
Brownlee finds himself compelled to ad- 
mit what follows; and yet sends this work 
to the printers without expunging the pas- 
sages we have quoted. 

“Their kind and amiable manners have secured 
them a right to the title of Friends ; their females 
are distinguished for their prudence, their modesty, 
and elegance of manners; their attention to the 





forth have the Quakers, as a body, with their 
accustomed steadfastness, through evil re- 
port and through good report, been earnest 
in the cause of the abolition of the slave- 
trade, and the emancipation of slaves. 

We have done with our charges against 
this writer. We think we have fully proved 
that the beok is written in a spirit, which 
will materially weaken the force of its 
reasonings,—if any such things there be,— 
with all candid minds. With his arguments 
we have little to do; we have found mis- 
statements of facts and doctrines, and some 
of his premises being false, we can have no 
coniidence in his conclusions, on those 
points. We have not had the means of as- 
certaining the correctness or incorrectness 
of many of his assertions, but that some of 
them are incorrect throws a doubt over the 
rest. The Quakers, according to their 
usual practice, will probably reply to Mr 
Brownlee in set form; that is their busi- 
ness—not ours; and we have omitted to 
comment on many passages which we had 
marked as objectionable, lest we should 
have even the appearance of assuming the 
defence of that Society. 

John Brown of Wamphey published his 
book, entitled “‘ Quakerism the Pathway to 
Paganism,” nearly one hundred and fifty 
years ago; but those, whom he calls “ This 











God-daring, Christ-blaspheming, Spirit-dis- 
piting generation of the prodigiously pro- 
fane and arrogant sect of Runagad Qua- 
kers,” have in the mean time established for 
themselves an honorable and well-earned 
name, while he and his book have been for- 
gotten. Wedo not know what Brown’s ad- 
mirer, Mr Brownlee, may perform hereaf- 
ter; but we do believe that his present 
work will not produce a different result, 
nor meet with a better fate than that of his 
predecessor. 


a. 





A Practical Treatise upon the Authority 
and Duty of Justices of the Peace in 
Criminal Prosecutions. By Daniel Da- 
vis, Solicitor General of Massachusetts. 
Boston, 1824. 8vo. pp- 687. 


Tue design of this work is excellent, and 
its execution no way inferior to the design. 
The principal object of the author is to 
furnish a complete guide to justices of thé 
peace in criminal prosecutions. It con- 
tains in the first part, ample directions in 
these proceedings in every stage of the 
process. They are principally selected 
from common law authorities; much of 
them, however, is original, and founded up- 
on the present practice, as settled in the 
Supreme Judicial Court of this State. The 
directions relative to taking bail, and re- 
turning the process into court, and the tax- 
ation of cost, are full and accurate, and will 
probably be the most useful part of the work. 
The incorrectness, want of information, and 
of punctuality in the justices of the peace, in 
this respect, have occasioned serious incon- 
veniences and sacrifices to the government. 
This part of the work must be regarded by 
the profession as supplying a want they 
have doubtless often experienced. 

The second part appears to have been 
extended considerably beyond the original 
purpose of the author, but we cannot re- 
gret this, as there is almost nothing in it 
which can be regarded as superfluous or use- 
less. There aretwo hundred and thirty pre- 
cedents of complaints—drawn with the same 
accuracy, and in the same form with indict- 
ments. The book, therefore, contains a great 
number of precedents for the common offen- 
ces, occurring in our courts, which, by chang- 
ing the captions and conclusions, may form 
a useful collection of indictments, perhaps 
as good as any extant, for the use of a 
New England lawyer. The definitions and 
preliminary remarks, are taken from the 
best authorities, and from our own decisions, 
and contain as much of this kind of matter 
as will be useful or necessary for a justice 
of the peace. It is, in fact, an abridgment, 
giving the outline of the law relative to 
crimes and offences. 

We think it our duty to remark, that 
the price of the book is one quarter less 
than the ordinary price of law books 
containing the same amount of matter, 
and we believe the proportion which the 
superfluous matter bears to that which 
is useful, quite as small, to say no more, as 
in most law books of this size. The prin- 
cipal part of the work, indeed, we may say 
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the whole of it, except a few cases decided 
in Massachusetts, being taken from the 
books of the common law, of universal au- 
thority, the work may be useful in all parts 
of the United States. The forms and pre- 
cedents taken from the New York courts, 
add, perhaps, less to the value of the book, 
than any other part of it. 

We unders‘#d that Mr Davis was in- 
duced to undertake the work, principally 
by the circumstance, that he had been 
troubled for many years in his official duties, 
by the want of knowledge and of punctu- 
ality in justices of the peace, and most of 
all, in those justices who belong to the pro- 
fession, and undertake to do this kind of 
business. We think he may well hope, in 
future, to be relieved from this embarrass- 
ment, for the excuse of unavoidable ig- 
norance is certainly taken away. 





1 Journal of a Tour in Italy, in the Year 
1821. With a Description of Gibraltar. 
Accompanied with several Engravings. 
By an American. New York. 1824. 8vo. 
pp- 468. 


Or our scanty native literature, the records 





that peculiar blessing which he and his 
brethren have. He may also learn, on the 
one hand, how powerful is the resisting 
force, which in Europe opposes the spread 
and dominion of political truth, and how 
laborious and long the conflict must be ere 
the victory can be won ;—and, on the other, 
he may find good reason to hope that the 
cause of justice and of truth must inevita- 
bly prevail; that it is perpetually gaining 
all the strength which can be derived from 
advancing intelligence, greater unity of de- 
sign and action, and a rapid increase in the 
number of its friends, while its enemies, in 
spite of partial successes, are exhausting 
their resources and discovering their weak- 
ness ;—that while each wave may be re- 
pelled, and the rooted rocks rejoice as the 
angry waters are broken into foam and fall 
down their motionless faces, yet the tide is 
rolling onward ;—ocean is upheaving its 
might, and vain must be the endeavour to 
fix upon its power or its progress a chain 
or a limit. 

He may not only do much good, as an 
American among Europeans, teaching al- 
most of necessity, Knowledge more or less 


| important respecting our national existence 


of foreign or domestic travel occupy a large | and condition, but may impress upon him- 


proportion, nor are we disposed to lament | self, and afterwards upon his countrymen, 
ihis circumstance. It is certainly well that | juster views and a deeper sense of the ac- 
those of our brethren who are able to in-| tual relation which exists between us and 


dulge themselves in the pleasures and ad- 
vantages of visiting distant climes, should 
go to seek from those ancient nations that 
are now in their maturity, if notin their de- 
cline, much valuable knowledge, which the 
many peculiar circumstances of our compar- 
atively novel policy and institutions refuse 
to impart. Wedo not only mean, that it is 
desirable to cultivate the taste by a study 
of those works which art and labour have 
created for the enjoyment of refined luxury 
at the bidding of boundless wealth; or to 
improve and animate the sense of beauty, 
by looking upon the most beautiful ob- 
jects, which the utmost efforts of human 
skill, combined with the efforts of nature, 
have been able to produce. This is a 
valuable advantage, but the least of those 
which an American should derive from 
foreign travel. The spirit of republican- 
ism is paramount at his home, and not 
only so, but, perhaps without his conscious- 
ness, in his heart, and perpetually exerts a 
powerful influence upon most of his thoughts 
oremotions. It may be well, therefore, 
that he should leave this republic awhile, 
aud go to the kingdoms of the earth, and see 
that spirit, which is the governing and ani- 
mating principle here, meeting with little 
check or hindrance, either from ancient de- 
lusion or from popular ignorance or passion, 
—there, subdued, at least apparently subdued, 
and almost crushed ; in some corners strug- 
gling to come forth and act, in others coun- 
teracted and well nigh extinguished, not 
only by external force, but by those rooted 
prejudices and that universal and exces- 
sive ignorance, which mingle with pure and 
powerful principles, elements of opposition, 
weakness, and decay. He may thus learn 
to value aright and watch with jealousy 





Europe ;—of the importance of our ex- 
ample, and the national responsibility which 
grows out of our national prosperity. 

This good work, the book now under no- 
tice has done, or at least may do to a very 
considerable degree; although the author 
may be surprised at our thinking his journal 


capable of so much usefulness. He seems to | 


have intended little more than to make an 
amusing work, which should give to those who 
could not travel in Italy, a correct though 
very general idea of that country; and he 
has certainly offered to the public a book 


has done something more ; he enjoyed very 
peculiar opportunities for acquiring much 
interesting information, and availed him- 
self of them fully. He was in Italy when 
the Austrians were advancing upon Naples; 
he journeyed from that kingdom through 
the principal cities of Italy, to Piedmont, as 
the invading army was marching south, 
and arrived at Turin just as the revolution 
in that country broke out. He travelled 
in the public conveyances, and stopped at 
farm-houses and the common inns, and was 
thus brought into close contact with many of 
that class who are of necessity the most nu- 
merous in the body politic, and who are apt 
to say what they think or feel with little dis- 
guise or reserve; and his free and frequent 
conversations are very pleasantly related. 

Our author sailed from New York on the 
19th of October, 1820, and arrived at Gib- 
raltar on the 29th of November. The for- 
tifications of this celebrated Rock are very 
strikingly described. We do not recollect 
to have met with so full an account of these 
works ;—which prove, perhaps, more than 
any other works of art, how much men 
may accomplish, when their ingenuity and 








—— 


perseverance, and manual skill and labour, 
are all stimulated by the noble impulses 
which prompt them to mutual destruction, 
Our first extract. will describe some of the 
most celebrated galleries. 


“ December 3. About one third the way up the 
rock, and near the north end of it, stands a Moor- 
ish castle of uncertain antiquity. It occupies the 
brow of a perpendicular ledge, containing the ex- 
cavated galleries, for which Gibraltar is so famous. 
We set out this morning, under the guidance of a 
we to visit these galleries ; and after a tedious 
walk through several streets, on the steep side of 
the rock, we found ourselves just below the castle, 
and at the gate of an old wall stretching down from 
it. The gate was very low, and of plain and solid 
architecture; and the walls, which are Moorish, 
are formed of rough stones, and large, thin bricks, 
in alternate layers, cemented with mortar. A sub- 
terranean passage led us under the wall of the gar- 
rison, and a few steps brought us to the beginning 
of the modern works: a dark passage bored through 
the rocks, for a distance of one hundred and fifty 
feet. A little way beyond, is the entrance to 
Wyllys’ Gallery—a powerful battery, capable of 
playing upon anenemy from an inaccessible height, 
through embrasures or port holes cut in the face of 
the high, rocky precipice. The passage to the 
guns is a gallery, blasted with powder, three hun- 
dred feet long, and large enough for the passing of 
a wagon; imperfectly lighted by the embrasures; 
and where nothing is to be seen, but heavy cannon 
(mounted, according to custom, on iron carriages), 
bolted magazines, and piles of shot. This passage 
terminates at a shaft like a well, down which we 
went, in total darkness, by a winding staircase, 
where our footsteps echoed like guns, above and 
below. Cornwallis’ Hall, into which these steps 
led us, is a room about forty feet across, supplied 
with a magazine, and three pieces of cannon. 

Going up the dark staircase again, and walking 
through a level passage, more than a hundred feet 
in length, we came to the brow of the precipice, 
which may be a hundred and fifty feet high, and 
whence a breastwork and several] forty-two pounders 
overluok the bay, and at a great distance below, 
the Moorish castle ; while the peaks of the mountains 
above, seemed yet as distant asever. There are 
also two or three mortars mounted here, of the di- 
ameter of thirteen inches. ‘There is one in the 
garrison, half an inch, or an incn larger; and that, 


: | a soldier told us, was taken from the Spanish, and 
which all will find entertaining. But he. 





was the largest ever made. 

Our guide now led us up still further; and at 
length, passing between broken rocks, some of 
which jutted out overhead, and made a roof for the 
path, we suddenly found ourselves on the very 
edge of a precipice, five or six hundred feet high ; 
and leaning upon a slight railing, looked down upon 
the Neutral Ground, which stretched out in a sandy 
plain, on the left to the bay, and on the right to the 
Mediterranean; while in front, it was bounded by 
hills and mountains, in the neighbouring parts of 
Spain. 

By a dark hole just at hand, we entered the 
Windsor Gallery, which is formed on the same 
plan as Wyllys’. , It is, however, at a greater 
height—quite out of the reach of an enemy’s artil- 
lery, and about five hundred feet in length. The 
guns too, are larger, and on account of the irregu- 
larity of the rocky surface, through which their em- 
brasuresare cut, the gallery is sometimes quite dark, 
and so irregular, that itis difficult to proceed. We 
next reached the most admirable part of these 


| magnificent works—St George’s Hall. Externally, 


it has the appearance of a round tower, against the 
side of the precipice, which the Rock of Gibraltar 
presents towards the Neutral Ground. This is 
partly the effect of art: but the skill of the engi- 
neer has been chiefly devoted to forming a beauti- 
ful circular apartment within, about forty feet in 
diameter, and vaulted overhead. The floor is per- 
fectly smooth, and the walls are pierced for six 
sixty-four pounders. ‘The care taken to keep every 
thing in perfect order, together with the shaft cut 
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through the top to let off the smoke, the smooth- 
ness of the walls, and the agreeable light admitted 
by the embrasures, are calculated to please the 
eye, after it has become accustomed to the rough 
ness and gloom of the long galleries. Through the 
embrasure on the right, we looked along the per- 
pendicular side of the rock, broken indeed, yet on 
the whole surprisingly smooth for a natural surface, 
and rising to a sublime height, like the wall of a 
colossal city. ‘The gun which stood beside us was 
so balanced, that the guide, with the strength of one 
hand, pointed it down almost perpendicularly ; and 
such is the regularity of the precipice, that a ball 
fired from it would have almost grazed it the whole 
distance, and yet have met with no obstruction, till 
it fell upon the heap of loose stones, which has ac- 
cumulated upon the plain below. While we were 
in quarantine, we had often noticed a bright spot, 
like a window, near the line of junction between 
the rock and Cornwallis’ Hall, which now proved 
to have been occasioned by two opposite embras- 
ures, through which we had seen the sky ; for stand- 
ing in a line between them, my eyes ranged over the 
quarantine anchorage, and soon singled out our 
vessel among a crowd of merchantmen below. On 
the Neutral Ground, are the remains of several old 
entrenchments, raised on various occasions ; and 
though they appeared like works of but little con- 
sequence at that distance, had been Important bat- 
teries. The serjeaut was familiar with many pots 
of local history, and had nwnerous anecdotes at 
command. He pointed out particularly one of the 
breastworks, which the Spaniards erected, to annoy 
the Windsor Gallery: but it was found impossible 
for the guns to carry so high, and the only point | 
within their range was an insignificant battery at 
the water’s edge, under the north end of the rock, 
far on our left. In the mean time, the tremendous 
artillery we had just been reviewing, had poured 
down such a shower of heavy shot, that the posi- 
tion was very speedily abandoned. 

A flight of steps, cut into the solid stone, brought 
us to the verge of the precipice, on a level witn the 





top of Cornwallis’ Hall. It is surmounted by a 
conical cap, through the centre of which is the 
chimney, which lets off the smoke of the guns. As | 
we had become confused by the various objects we 
had seen, and the irregular manner in which we 
had gained this spot; and besides, could see noth- 
ing above us but a single mass of rock, we suppos- 
ed ourselves on the summit: but the guide desired 
us to follow him, and judge for ourseives whether 
we were yet atthe top. We accordingly stepped 
upon a crag which projected near us—thougp | | 
confess it was somewhat appalling to observe that | 
the cleft between, over which we had to spring, was | 
bottomed by the Neutral Ground. Looking up, we | 
saw the North Pinnacle—a mass of grey rocks, al- 

most over our heads, and about a thousand feet | 
above us, which, so suddenly discovered, had a | 
most singular effect upon our minds. We seemed 
to be shrinking to the size of pigmies, and felt at 
the same time, so strong a disposition to contem- 
plate the vast magnitudes around us, that, for fear 
of forgetting ourselves, and falling from the shelf 
on which we stood, we lay down, and grasped 
with all our might a ringbolt, the only thing we 
could lay hold on. For a moment, the crag seemed 
to be shaken, and almost to dance in the air like a 
bird’s nest in a high wind, as if separating itself 
from the precipice.” 





Thence he sails for Naples, and arrives 
there so as to finish his quarantine before 
the carnival begins. Of course, our trav- 
veller climbs up Vesuvius, as in duty bound; 
and from his story of this adventure, we 
extract the following lively account of the 
horrors, if not the dangers, which oppose 
ihe ascent. 


“The guide now led us towards the foot of Ve- 
suvius properly so called, which rises, like an im- 
mense ant heap, about twelve hundred feet high ; 
and all the way we trod on newly-formed lava. 
bteams were issuing out on all sides; but at the 





\- 


foot of Vesuvius, the place where the lava first ap- 
pears, smoke was rising in clouds, which sometimes 
shaded the sun. ‘There we scrainbled up a heap 
of loose rocks, along the top of which was slowly 
flowing a stream of half-fluid matter, in a ditch 
three or four feet wide, self-formed, but perfectly 
straight and regular. It was encrusted with a porous, 
black surface: but whenever a cloud passed over, 
or rather when the smoke of Vesuvius rolled for an 
instant between us and the sun, it brightened like 
red-hot iron, or a rattle-snake suddenly enraged, 
while a strange crackling sound passed over it that 
made us start. Quantities of the lava were easily tak- 
en out with a stick, but the heat was so great as to 
make the operation somewhat inconvenient. It 
was so hot as to make the wood blaze ; but soon 
grew hard, and in a few minutes cold enough to 
handle. While thus employed, we heard repeated 
sounds like distant thunder, which we supposed to 
be the guns discharged from the ships in the bay, 
though our guide declared they came from the 
mountain. 

About thirty yards above this place, was a heap 
of rocks fifty feet high, which marked the spot 
where the lava burst from the ground. Smoke was 
passing off by a hole in the top, while the current 
flowed from its base. Withina short distance, 
there were several other mounds of this descrip- 
tion, each of which was performing on a small 
scale the work of a volcano, and was in fact a mim- 
ic Vesuvius. By an accumulation of stones, the 
passage gradually becomes clogged, and at length 
the lava finds a new vent, where it forms a new 


| channel and a new cone. 


Through a hole, we saw the lava just as it issued 
from the mountain—there it was, fifteen feet be- 
low us, ina cauldron it had formed, eddying and 
almost boiling, like melted iron, shining in its own 
infernal light, and possessing an aspect unnaccount- 
ably dreadful, as if it had brought along some of 
the horrors of the bottomless pit. Here, we were 
told, a Frenchman lost his life a few days before. 
Whether his death was accidental or intended, we 
could not satisfy ourselves. Our guide, the brother 


_ of him who had accompanied the Frenchman, de- 


clared he threw himself in: but nobody, I think, 
could look down this chasm and believe it. That 
he perished here is certain however; and the Nea- 
politan saw his remains re-appear below, and float 
down the current!” 


Pompeii and Herculaneum were visited, 
and ail their disinterred memorials of by- 
gone days and nations amply examined. 
After seeing every thing in and about Na- 


| ples worth seeing, our author travels on to 


Rome ;—being encouraged to pursue his 
route by sich enticing circumstances as the 
following. 


“ As we were leaving home this morning, we met 
one of our friends going to our lodgings, with an 
American gentleman just arrived from Rome. He 
was in the dress of a diligent and industrious trav- 
eller, stepped quick, and I thought had a hurried 
expression in his eye and manner, as if his journey 
were not quite finished. We inquired the news. 
‘I narrowly escaped falling into the hands of the 
robbers at Terracina,’ said he, in a way that made 
us start. ‘They came down from the mountains, 
night before last, and took off fifteen or twenty 
boys from a school. The schoolmaster and a sol- 
dier were killed in making resistance, and the coun- 
try was ina state of alarm. The courier made the 
postillion set the horses into a gallop, as soon as he 
heard the news, and they ran all the way to Fondi. 
There is very little pleasure in travelling that road, 
ITassure you. You hardly see a man in all that 
tract of country, who does not look as if he were 
half an assassin.’ This intelligence was not very 
encouraging, particularly when we recollected that 
two Englishmen had lately been taken by this same 
band of robbers, and liberated only in considera- 
tion of a large sum Of money. They had released 
one of them with a draft from Lord , whom 
they detained, for 2000 Napoleons; and one of 





our companions happened to be present the other 
day, when it was presented and paid, at an English 
banker’s. We inquired what was the news from 
Austria, and received for answer, that an army was 
on the march against the kingdom of Naples, and 
that, on this account, he was determined to return 
to Roine as soon as possible, allowing only a little 
se for seeing the curiosities in the neighbour- 
ood.” 


He determines to goin a vettura, the 
common public vehicle of the country, and 
leaves his friends—who happened to pre- 
fer security and speed to the best opportu- 
nities of becoming acquainted with the 
country they passed through—to goon with 
the corriere (mail-carrier), who would ar- 
rive in much less time. But we shall not 
have room to follow our traveller through 
his whole route. From Rome he went to 
Florence, Genoa, and Turin, stopping a 
considerable time wherever he found any 
thing of interest enough to compensate for 
the delay. He forgot not that he travelled 
in a land at once cumbered and sanctified 
by accumulated ruins, which may be said 
to veil its actual condition with the shad- 
ows of past greatness; and that around him 
were the most beautiful works of ancient 
or modern art. But no deceptive refer- 
ence to the past, appears to have prevented 
his forming just views of the present cir- 
cumstances and prospects of Italy, nor was 
he led away by statues, pictures, and pala- 
ces, from a close observance of the condi- 
tion, the habits, and the character of the 
people. Whoever reads this “ Tour in 
Italy,” may learn from it many things 
which will help to answer the interesting 
inquiry, how far this people are prepared 
for liberty like ours, and what the farther 
course of preparation must be. We will 
quote some remarks relative to this subject 
from the journey to Caserta. 


“This tract of country formed part of the ‘Cam- 
pania Felix’ of the Romans, and to my eyes bears 
no indications of having lost any of that fertility, 
which in ancient times rendered it famous for the 
richness and abundance of its productions. It was 
in a good degree the luxuries supplied by this soil, 
which rendered the bay of Naples the resort of the 
wealthy Romans under the empire; and I should 
be slow to believe that the soil alone has degenerat- 
ed. In Modern days it has been repeatedly sprink- 
led with volcanic ashes from Mount Vesuvius; but 
this should increase its fertility, for the best wine 
in the neighbourhood is made on the mountain it- 
self. No, itis the inhabitants, or rather I should 
say the government under which they live, that 
have produced the change. The labourers, appar- 
ently living under the full rigor of the feudal and 
the pontifical systems combined, are crowded to- 
gether in little dirty villages, basely ignorant and 
humiliated, without the power and without the dis- 
position to improve: while the mellow and lus- 
cious fruits of their toil are sent to the palace and 
villa of the indolent and vicious landholder, or the 
overflowing treasury of some church or convent— 
the abodes of sloth and vacuity. * * * * 

The villages through which we passed bore the 
strongest marks of a poor and degraded population. 
Some of them must contain five or six thousand 
people; yet the houses were low and small, and 
many of them, I will venture to say, not built since 
the discovery of America. ‘The windows showed 
vacant and dirty faces, the doors ill-furnished 
rooms, and heavy stone walls and floors deeply 
worn by the feet and hands of numerous genera- 
tions. Nothing like a new house, nor even an im- 
proved or a repaired one was to be seen; and I 





made up my mind while passing on, that not one of 
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the men I saw looked capable of making a chair 
or a window-shutter, or even of putting a new but- 
ton on his door.—The streets had once been paved, 
but the stones generally lay loose in the dust, and 
did more harm than good. Now and then we pass- 
ed the high walls of some forbidden ground, the pre- 
inises of a petty title-bearer, or the garden of some 
convent; but every thing was concealed except the 
tops of the nearest trees, and nothing but the own- 
ers and the birds could conjecture at what they con- 
tained. 

It was an after-thought with me to draw a com- 
narison between these villages and-our American 
iowns, for there was nothing to make me think of 
it at the time. The houses were as closely built as 
those of a city, and the streets as narrow and 
uncomfortable. There was no neat and tasteful 
mansion which might be the residence of the law- 
yer, the physician, or the clergyman, and there was 
ot a single brushed coat or tidy gown in the street, 
to discountenance the universal poverty and sloven- 
liness. * * * * 

No one indeed, can cast the most hasty glance 
about him, without being convinced that the 
state of society is entirely different from that among 
ourselves, and so different as to make him doubt 
what sort of change would ultimately prove most 
beneficial to the country. The people are ignorant 
and poor. Under the present (that is the late) 
state of things, they will always remain so. Over- 
throw the moral oppression of the priesthood and 
the political oppression of the lords, and you will 
make it possible for them to improve. But what 
sort of government should be established in the 
mean time. There must be an interval, anda long 
one too, between the establishment of a new and 
better system, and the securing of that system by a 
proportionate improvement in the people. It must 
be a government which will not only protect the 
lives, the property, and the independence of its sub- 
jects, but which will improve their minds and their 
habits. Now in what proportion should be mingled 
the ordinary elements of a supreme power? 
The people will make but a sorry figure at legisla- 
tion for some time yet to come, if we may judge 
from their appearance when at their daily occupa- 
tions ; and will the monarchical or the aristocrati- 
cal branch of the national tree cherish and protect 
the infant shoot, for the express purpose of allow- 
ing it to rise high above and overshadow them- 
selves? This has not been the inclination usually 
shown by them in other countries, but it must be so 
here, or, for aught I can see, the Neapolitan peo- 
ple are likely to gain little by this revolution.” 


We have hardly room for more extracts, 
but think it due to our author, to show how 
he writes when upon less sombre subjects. 


* As the old priest had now gone away, the little 
zirl walked slowly towards me, looking by turns at 
the cattle and the stranger, and knitting very se- 
dately. ‘Is this the church of St Lorenzo, little 
girl?” ‘Signor si, {yes sir,] will you go in and see 
it? Shall I go and call brother Luigi back ?” ‘No, 
no, I have no time to spare—You have some fine 
oxen yonder.’ ‘ Yes, sir, they are very good and 
quiet. They let me take care of them, and do eve- 
ry thing I tell them, although I am a little girl. 
There are only nine now; the other has gone away 
—the companion of that you see on the little bank. 
{ don’t believe you ever saw better oxen, sir. Only 
observe what a good grey colour they have: that 
is the best colour for oxen.’—She wore a bonnet 
made of coarse braided straw, and carried another 
tied to herarm. She had a most amiable little 
face, and I thought might have been taken for a 
New England child, even to the crooked, rusty 
knitting-needles she had in her hands. ‘The stock- 
ing, however, was of brown thread; her knitting- 
sheath a hollow stick (perhaps elder), and when 
she spoke, it was only Italian. ‘Is that your first 
stocking?” ‘ Signor no—I have knit a whole pair 
before this, for you will perceive I can knit almost 
all day, while the weather is so clear and warm, 
though I am sometimes interrupted when the oxen 
stray, and very often by my little sister you see there, 








running up to us with her hair flying. She is not 
my sister either, but the daughter of my mother-in- 
law. Her name is Maria—I am Teresa—Ah, Ma- 
ria! Where have you been to get your cheeks so 
red? Come here and put on your bonnet.’ But 
the bright-eyed little girl refused and resisted, from 
mere excess of spirits; and though more wild and 
roguish, was quite as good natured as her sister. 
‘There, signor, you see what a trouble she is: she 
won’t mind me. She is very bad [cattiva,] do you 
not think so ?—But would not you like to go in and 
see the church, sir? You will find the chapel of 
San Fabiano, and that of San Sebastiano over his 
owntomb. Oh, they are very beautiful. You can 
see the catacombs too, sir, where all the Christians 
were buried; and if brother Luigi were only here 
—I’ll ring the bell, and then he’ll come back, and 
tell you a great deal about them. He knows all 
the chapels, and the statues and the pictures, and 
where the Christians used to pray under ground, 
and bury the martyrs.’ 

I was too much in haste, and contented myself 
with a hasty glance at the interior of the church, 
without waiting for the catacombs to be opened, 
concerning which my book confirmed the words of 
my little friend. As I came out she asked me for 
some money, though with a downcast look and an 
actual blush, which, on account of their rarity, 
speedily atoned for a specimen of that avarice far 
more common in this country. ‘ How can you ask 
me for any thing,’ said I,‘ when you have nine 
large oxen like those, and I have not one, and never 
had any.’ ‘Please to bear in mind, signor,’ she an- 
swered, coming nearer with her needle pointed at 
me—‘ Please to bear in mind that they are not my 
oxen. They belong to Giuseppe [Joseph], a gen- 
tleman who leaves them with us to be taken care 
of, and pays us very little for it. Giuseppe lives 
in Rome. My house [casa mia} is only alittle way 
from here. Will you go and see it? Come, I will 
show it you.—Thank you, signor—But if you don’t 
give Maria a baiocch’ too, I am afraid she will cry.’ 
Maria did indeed begin to look sorrowful, and was 
just about to cry—or, as Teresa expressed it, to 
set herself to weeping—but she could not dissem- 
ble, and broke out ina broad laugh, while Teresa 
bade me ‘ addio’ with a sweet smile.” 


The work appears to have been written 
hastily and carelessly; the style is unequal 
and sometimes bad. There are passages of 
true eloquence, and others where the at- 
tempt is too obvious and the success not 
very decided. The plates, although mere 
outlines, are not only ornamental but use- 
ful, and it would be well if the fashion of 
appending such engravings to books of 
travels should become prevalent. We have 
found the want of an index of contents 
troublesome, and suggest to the author to 
add one when his work comes to a second 
edition,—which we think he has good right 
to expect. 





Regular Hymns, on a great variety of Evan- 
gelwcal Subjects and Important Occasions, 
with Musical Directions for all the Va- 
reeties of Appropriate Expression. By 
Samuel Willard, A. A. S. Minister of the 
First Church in Deerfield. Greenfield, 
Mass. 1824. 12mo. pp. 132. 


Tuts work appears to have been designed 
for the purpose of recommending some im- 

rtant principles, which have been too 
little regarded, and by attention to which 
the singing of psalms may be rendered 
more expressive and affecting. That this is 
a most desirable object, must be acknowl- 
edged by every one having a taste for eith- 
er poetry or music, who has had his soul 





pained at the discord between these love] 

sisters, which he is compelled to witness 
week after week in the exercises of public 
worship. We do not suppose that every 
one has been sensible of this disagreement ; 
for it is an evil of so long standing, that it js 
accounted in a manner necessary, and pass. 
ed by as a matter of course without notice 
orcare. But it may well be regretted that 
it should be so; for if, instead of uniting 
hymns and tunes at random, as is now 
done, pains were always taken to adapt the 
expression and style of the one to the oth. 
er, and to regard the sentiment in the per. 
formance, it is very certain that the psal- 
mody, which now is somuch a mere relaxa- 
tion, or a beautiful exhibition, or perhaps a 
wearisome noise, would become as attract- 


| ive as eloquent speaking, and do as much 


accomplish the purposes of religious wor- 
ship. 

Mr Willard, in his preface and hymns, 
aims at precisely this object; a most com- 
mendable and important one. And if his 
poetical genius were equal to his judgment 
and taste, we should say that he had made, 
not only a most original, but a most valua- 
ble book. The hymns are all written by 
himself; and as no man ever yet has writ- 
ten a hundred and fifty-eight good hymns, 
our readers of course will not be surprised 
at being told that these are not all good. 
Many of them are excellent; but as a col- 
lection, we fear they want that richness, 
beauty, and melody of composition, which 
are essential, in this age of poetic refine- 
ment, to draw a large share of public at- 
tention. The spirit of profound piety and 
ardent religious feeling which pervade 
them, and their correct language and strong 
expression, will be sufficient recommenda- 
tion to devout readers; and we hope will 
interest them in the design for which they 
are composed. 

The main point, as we understand it, 
which our author would secure, is this: 
that in any given hymn the stanzas should 
all be formed on the same model, and adapt- 
ed to the same tune; so that the modula- 
tion of no line in the poetry should contra- 
dict that of the music. This looks like a 
very reasonable proposition ; and some may 
fancy it like soberly laying down the max- 
im, that if a man have six coats they ought 
all to fit him. It is in fact a parallel prop- 
osition ; and yet, self-evident as it may be, 
it never has been thought absurd to deny 
it in practice. Nay, so much are we gov- 
erned by custom, that we quietly bear to 
hear fine verses matched to tunes, which 
they as ill fit as the armor of Goliath the 
youthful limbs of David. 

The system may be better understood by 
our musical readers from one or two exam- 
ples of hymns. The 158th is adapted to 
the tune of Arundel ; well known as having 
a pause in the middle of the third line, which 
always interrupts the sense of the verse, 
and sometimes divides words asunder. The 
following hymn, though of course it is put- 
ting a strong case, will do more than a vol- 
ume of argument to show the absurd man- 
ner in which tunes have been frequently 
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tied to unsuitable verses, and the advanta- 
ges of the plan proposed. Let any one 
sing it and try; and after singing this, let 
him apply the same tune to any hymn of 
common metre he may select. 


“4 Far from the world we now retire, 
And raise our eyes to God, 
Who in his love—Stniles from above, 
And cheers our dark abode. 


2 Author of all the countless worlds, 
The vault of heaven displays, 
Awed by thy power—Thee we adore, 
And chant our evening lays. 


3 Under those eves, which never close, 
We lay us down to sleep; 
Hearer of prayer—Make us thy care, 
And safe our slumbers keep. 


4 Soon as the sun with new-born rays, 
Relumes the eastern skies, 
Source of all light—Beain on our sight, 
And bless our waking eyes.” 

Let the same experiment be made with 
the following, designed for the tune of 
Blendon. We are sure that the exact mu- 
tual adaptation of music to metre will be 
felt to give a new beauty to the tune, and 
added expression to the verse. 


“] Infinite God—thy glorious name— 
Let earth and heaven—with joy proclaim ; 
Angels and men—Join in the strain, 
Chanting aloud the rapturous theme. 


2 Great is the Lord —whose sovereign sway— 
The sun—and moon-<and stars obey ; 
Strong is his hand; Sure his command; 
Millions of worlds his power display. 


wy) 


Wisdom belongs to him alone, 

To whom our every thought is known; 
Holy and just—He is our trust ; 
Mercy forever gilds his throne.” 


These examples may prove that one 
great cause of the ill adaptation of tunes, 
is to be found in the careless manner in 
which the hymns have been constructed. 
Mr Willard’s hymns are composed for cer- 
tain tunes; but most poetry of this sort has 
been written without any regard to tunes. 
Poets have forgotten that they were writ- 
ing for music; and not only for music, but 
for that of a very peculiar character. Now 
it certainly is absurd, to keep out of view 
the express object tor which the composi- 
tion is designed. 
reason, to determine the character of the 
composition ; the form of expression should 
be accommodated to this, just as much as 
to the rhyme. 
given to him who writes what is to be read, 


which cannot be claimed by him who writes | 


what shall be sung. When he writes for a 
tune, he subjects himself to further restric- 
tions, he agrees to conform to the paces of 
its movements; he puts on, as it were, 
another chain, and if he cannot walk so 
gracefully in these additional fetters, let 


him cease to write for singers, and be con- | 


tent to have only readers. 

To all that we have heard alleged, or 
Which might be alleged, respecting the re- 
Straints thus imposed, and the difficulties 
and impossibilities thus created, there is this 


sufficient reply ; that they are submitted to | which really give them no knowledge at all. 


That object ought, in all | 


Various licenses m iy be) 


by the writers of songs, and therefore can- 
not be insuperable to the writers of hymns. 
The profane poet easily accommodates his 
measures to the music, even when most 
irregular and capricious. Witness Muvore’s 
songs for the Irish Melodies, in which he 
has successfully attempted combinations of 
metre before unknown. He would feel 
himself disgraced by the plea, that it is 
necessary to make some stanzas unsuited 
to the music, in order to render the work 
easy to himself. How much more irration- 
al the plea, in one who is writing for the 
plain and regular melody of church tunes. 
Besides, that in regard to songs the license 
would be far more excusable, because they 
are to be sung by single voices; the per- 
former therefore has the power of favour- 
ing the accent and the sentiment, and, by 
singing ad libitum, of rendering that con- 
formable to the tune which the poet had 
not made so. This is a liberty which a sin- 
gle performer may take, and does take. 
But this cannot be done by a whole choir, 
performing a hymn impromptu. They must 
adhere rigidly to the notes as they are set, 
however they may thusinjure the sense. It 
is impossible that they should make up for the 
want of adaptation, of which the poet has 
been guilty. For which reason it is the 
more important that he should be guilty of 
none. 

We think Mr Willard has done a great 
good service in calling attention to this 
subject, and are glad of the opportunity 
to make known his labours, and, as far 
as we can, second his efforts. How far the 
deep-rooted evil may be made to be felt 
and removed, it is difficult to conjecture. 
But we are very sure that common psalmo- 
dy will continue to be infinitely below all 
other music in interest and effect, until the 
principles laid down in this little book are 
understood and acted upon. 








| Conversations on Common Things ; or Guide 
to Knowledge ; with Questions. 
use of Schools. By a Teacher. 
1824. «<12mo. pp. 263. 
Ir is not easy to say of what this little | 
‘book treats, except by selecting subjects | 
from the Index. There we tind nearly 
three hundred topics, more or less interest- 
ing, upon which a mother and her daughter 
converse in a very intelligent and intelli- 
gible manner. We are gratified with find- 
ing an American writer, who duly estimates 
the importance of giving to children such 


Boston, 


For the | 


EE OLLI A TT TT OTE IIT Ts 28 
To form their minds rightly, they should 
have descriptions of such things as actually 
exist, and not learned discussions, nor ab- 
stract speculations, nor imperfect rudiments 
of sciences, which cannot yet be learned. 
Whoever considers how limited their 
knowledge is, will easily believe that they 
are incapable even of increasing it by 
many, if not most, of the lessons which 
compose their books for reading. 

The selection of topics in this work, is, 
in general, judicious; the style has but few 
faults, and those are inconsiderable. In 
such descriptions it is impossible to avoid 
the use of many names and terms which 
cannot be found in a dictionary. The au- 
thor generally explains them, but he has 
given the scholar no means for determining 
their proper pronunciation. This dimin- 
ishes its value as a school book: but it will 
still be highly interesting and instructive 
as a book for domestic reading. 

There is a still more formidable objection 
to its use in schools. Conversations be- 
tween a teacher and a pupil are not suita- 
ble for study. Children very soon become 
unwilling to read simple questions, or re- 
marks that are made merely for the sake 
of obtaining replies. It is awkward for one 
scholar to read the whole, and if two are 
engaged, they do not converse as equals, 
and are not satisfied. After the first peru- 
sal of the book, nearly all children will re- 
gard the questions as tedious; and even at 
first, most readers who are not absolutely 
infantile, would prefer simple descriptions, 
in which the subjects were regularly an- 
nounced by sections and chapters. Writ- 
ten discourse requires a kind of dignity 
which is inconsistent with many things that 
are allowed in the freedom and familiarity 
of: conversation. No one wishes to read 
the- common expressions of fondness, which 
pass between a mother and her daughter, 
‘nor the full detail of their conversations on 
any subject. But in this work the author 
seems to have taken great pains to give the 
whole in its natural style. Still, we have 
no hesitation in saying, that the book is 
valuable in its present form; and we sin- 











knowledge as will be actually useful to 
them, instead of filling their minds with | 
vague, and therefore useless notions of sub- | 
jects, which are not accommodated to their 
‘age. Wedo not mean to imply that this | 
point has been hitherto wholly neglected ; | 
'but that our school books are. generally | 
very deficient in facts’which children can | 
| understand, and which are directly adapted | 
‘to tell them what they most raced to know. 
' How much time is spent in teaching them 
‘to read mechanically, political, moral, and 
theologica! speculations, in poetry or prose, 


' 
! 





12 


cerely hope that the author will be encour- 
aged to give us another edition on a plan 
better adapted to the use of schools. 





Evening Entertainments, or Delineations of 
the Manners and Customs of Various 


Nations. By J. B. Depping. Third 
Edition. Philadelphia, 1821. 12mo. pp. 
260. 


In our review of Worcester’s Sketches, we 
took occasion to recommend works of this 
character, as highly deserving of more at- 
tention than they receive. We are grati- 
fied with finding another before the public, 
which, though less elaborate in its construc- 
tion, and less classical, is well adopted to 
its purpose. It embraces that part of the 
information contained in the Sketches, 
which is peculiarly suited to children; but 
there are few persons who would not 
be entertained ,and instructed by read- 
ing it. The style is familiar and interest- 
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ing, the descriptions are comprehensive 
and just, and the morality is amiable and 
correct. 

It purports to be an English work; and 
it contains the following notice from the 
London Monthly Review. 

“We are told by a Mr Depping, that he proposes 
to unfold all the advantages with which the teach- 
ing of Geography is capable of furnishing parents 


and instructers of youth; and in pursuance of this | 
plan, he has written a series of conversations, in 





which an intelligent father is supposed to describe 
to his children every thing remarkable which he | 
has learned or observed in the course of his travels. | 
The dialogues therefore impart so much general | 
knowledge and amusing information, that we think 

the author has not only established his proposition, 

but has produced a very entertaining and valuable | 
book for children.” 


We fully concur in this commendation, | 
and should think the work deserving of 
more critical attention, were it an Ameri- | 
can production, or one very recently pub- 
lished in our own country. 








Mental Improvement ; or the Beauties and 
Wonders of Nature and Art. In a’ 
Series of Instructive Conversations.— 
By Priscilla Wakefield. 8vo. Philadel- 
phia. 

Tuis is still another work, somewhat resem- 
bling that above described. It has passed 
through many editions in England and in this 
country ; and we are justified in introduc- 
ing it to the attention of our readers, only 
by the fact, that books of this sort are too 
little read, and are really scarce, when 
compared with the worthless stories which 
help children to waste their time. A work 
of this kind, if estimated by the number 
and variety of useful and interestiug facts 
which it communicates, is worth many 
thousands of the common nursery books of 
equal cost. When we speak of it as interest- 
ing, we mean that most children above ten 
years of age, would receive pleasure enough 
from reading it, to lay aside any story or 
romance, till this was completed. We cheat 
our Children most karbarously, by multiply- 
ing before them nonsense, clothed in an en- 
ticing dress. There can be no excuse for 
this. We but little promote their present 
intellectual pleasure, and add nothing to 
their stock of such knowledge as will ulti- 
mately be useful. It is altogether a matter 
of deception, except so far as regards the 
external appearance. Let children have 
books of the character indicated by the 
above title, sufficiently well printed and 
bound, and we shall hear no demand ior 
the idle tales, that are * made to sell ” 

We expressed in a previous number our 
opinion of the writings of Mrs Wakefield. 
The style of the work before us is not equal 
to “ Instinct Displayed,” but it has no great 
faults; and in every other respect, the 
work is excellent. The printing and pa- 
per of this edition are disgraceful. We re- 
peat, that ail works of this kind should be 
executed in a handsome style; and that pa- 
rents need then never believe that their 
children will prefer the gossiping fooleries 
with which they are now so liberally sup- 





plied. 


MISCELLANY. 





LORD BACON AND THE NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW. 


In the last number of the North Ameri- 
can Review there is an article on De Ge- 
rando’s History of Philosophy, which takes 
from that work the following, as the lan- 
guage of Aristotle. 


“It belongs to experience to furnish the princi- 
ples of every science. Thus astronomy rests on 
the observation of the heavenly bodies, by means 
of which we discover the laws that regulate their 
motions: and so of other branches. but if the 
light of perception fails us, all science fails with 
it. We derive our conclusions either from induc- 
tion or demonstration. By induction we ascend 
from particular perceptions to general principles, 
and by these, in time, we are able to demonstrate ; 
so that all our knowledge rests ultimately upon the 
same basis.” 


On which the reviewer makes these re- 
marks. 


‘It is curious to see how little the speculations 
of subsequent inquirers, up to the present day, have 
proceeded beyond the positions here taken. In the 


extracts from Aristotle we find the Baconian theo- | 
ry of induction, as clearly stated, as it could have | 
been by the illustrious Chancellor himself, and we | 


can hardly justify him in calling this method a new 
one, Novum Organum, in opposition to the Organon, 
or method of Aristotle, which was the name given 
by the Stagyrite to his work on logic.” 

The article containing this, is in the 
main excellent,—very able and amusing,— 
and reputed to be—as it evidently is—from 
the pen of one of our finest and most for- 
tunate scholars. But the above remarks 


of his may lead his readers into two or three | 


mistakes,—and, unless we greatly deceive 
ourselves, they Contain one error in par- 


ticular, which is of no small consequence > 


to the History of Philosophy,—the noble 
theme on which he is writing. For this 
reason we wish to make a few comments 
upon them. If it can ever be our business 
to take notice of errors, it is when they 
are found in so good company as they are 
here. 

We think it a great mistake to accuse 


Bacon of assuming too much in the title of | 


his work; for considered as a whole—and 
the word organum plainly implies and di- 
rects this—the most superficial observer 
must see at a glance its entirely new char- 
acter. If Aristotle has indeed taught us 
the art of reasoning,—Bacon has taught us 
an infinitely more useful art,—that of col- 
lecting the materials for reasoning. If the 
former has put together a profound philoso- 
phy of language, and traced out its various 
applications,—as an instrument of thought 
and study as weil as of communicatioh,—and 
the etymology of its common title, logic, 
may perhaps indicate this,—Bacon, on the 


other hand, pointed to the philosophy of 


things,—and made man “the interpreter 
of nature,”—and taught him to analyze 
and digest into a code that great body 
of her laws, which, since his time, it has 
been the business of the practical scholar 
to administer and apply. He called his 
work a “ New Engine,” in opposition to 
that intricate machine of words, which 


the learned had used before, but which 
had wrought out so little for the benefit 
and improvement of man. It sounds strange- 
ly to our ears, that he was not justified in so 
calling it; for it appears to us net only with- 
out one single feature in common with that, 
to which its name contrasts it, but as con. 
taining more original views with reference 
to extended and elevated education, than 
all the previous writings on that subject put 
together. 

lt isnot however a new idea that Aris. 
totle had anticipated the Chancellor, in 
setting forth the method and the uses of 
Induction. We have seen this repeatedly 
stated before; but Mr Stewart, in his last 
volume on the Mind, has refuted it so fully, 
without saying half he might have said on 
the subject, that we are a little surprised 
to see it again,— and from such a quarter. 
It is indeed inatter of surprise to us, whence 
such an opinion could have arisen at first, 
and how it can hold ground for a moment 





with those, who know any thing about the 
writings of the two great masters before 
'us. Bacon’s Induction forms the whole 
body of his work. It is with hima science 
and a system. This single purpose is al- 
| ways beiore him throughout;—and we 
know no work among all the elementa- 
ry aids of education out of mathematics, 
and hardly excepting these, where the 
leading object is pursued and taught so 
directly and exclusively, in such admira- 
ble order, and with so great a variety of 
| principles entirely new, and of thoughts 
and designs entirely original,—to say noth- 
_ing now of the bold yet unassuming style of 
its execution,—as this most important art of 
| finding out infallibly the great general laws 
of nature is, in the Novum Organum of Ba- 
'con. But, in running over all the pages of 
Aristotle, we have fallen on only one chap- 
ter,—which may be comprised in a score of 
lines like these,—on the subject of Induc- 
tion, and the perusal of this is enough for us. 
He turns Induction intoasyllogism of course; 
and his object here is to explain its form, 
and show how it differs from other syilo- 
gisms, and that it is much less conclusive 
than these, though it may appear more plain 
‘and familiar to us at first. We had this done 
_into English for the satisfaction of our read- 
‘ers, but its technical phraseology would be 
unintelligible without too much explana- 
tion, and we must therefore keep it back. 
There is really not a single principle, nor 
even a trace of Bacon in it beyond its 
name. It is true he borrowed this, and so 
he did many other of his terms, from the 
School logic ;—but, as Mr Stewart has 
shown, he gave them very different mean- 
ings,—and he frequently declares and ex- 
plains this himself. Thus, for example, he 
often used the word “ Forms”—subtle things 
indeed in a Schooliman’s mind,—for “ the 
laws of nature,” and what is more to our 
purpose, he says expressly of Induction, 
'that “it must be presented and studied 
|under a new shape,” and that “we have 
‘its name alone, but its power and use 
| have as yet been totally unnoticed.” It is 
|no small confirmation of these remarks, 
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that the learned enthusiast, Dr Gillies, who 
has analyzed and translated the best part 
of Aristotle’s works, and who seems dispos- 
ed to find in them the seeds of every great 
modern discovery, has hinted at no such 
resemblance between his Organon and the 
Novum Organum of Bacon, though he frets 
and is very indignant at the Chancellor for 
not treating the Stagyrite with candour. 
Nor is a single doubt raised in our minds 
by the extract from De Gerando. We 
have been unable to obtain his History, and 
know not what he himseif thinks on this 


subject, nor whether he offers any more in | 


support of his reviewer's remarks. He may 
have taken some insulated passages from 
Aristotle, and mingled his own inferences 
with them, as we are very apt to do when we 
represent the opinions of another, and thus 
made him express ideas, that he never imag- 
ined nor dreamed of himself. If the above 
extract, however, is all, it is absolutely 
nothing; and, taking it for an exact trans- 
lation, it casts not the slightest shade upon 
our argument.* It refers at best to that 
“simple enumeration” which Bacon calls 
“puerile and precarious,” or that “mere 
naked observation,” which he says is “ like 
groping by night.” That experience is the 
safest guide ;—that the scholar ought to 
study nature ;—that all our general conclu- 
sions arise from summing up particular in- 
stances, are very good old maxims to be 
sure,—probably familiar and trite enough 
long before the days ‘of Aristotle,—but no- 
body ever thought of finding in them the 
scientific Induction of Bacon, nor the first 
origin and cause of our stable systems of 
philosophy. Ancient philosophy was in- 
deed, for the most part, merely contempla- 
tive. Aristotle knew nothing of the mod- 
ern mode of interrogating nature by ex- 
periments. His rank and station, the feel- 
ings of the age, and the elevation of his 
own mind, raised him above them, as 
the historian tells us, and confined them 





* After the printer had this article, we found in 
Say's Introduction to his “ Political Economy” the 
following strictures upon those critics of a day, 
who accuse Sinith of Plagiarism in his great work 
on the “ Wealth of Nations.” 





” Que signifient de telles pretentions ?—un | 


| 


to the workshop of the artificer,—and 
when we observe how essential an arti- 
cle the regulation of these makes in Ba- 
con’s system, it is almost sufficient of itself, 
we should think, to give his the character 
of being quite original. 

If Aristotle had indeed “ as clearly stat- 
ed the Theory of Induction” as is said, it 
would have been more fully developed long 
before it was. His authority must have 
made it popular at once. He had more 
sway in the republic of letters, if it could 
be called so under his reign, than his royal 
pupil had in Macedon. Never, indeed, did 
mere man rise to the rank of making his 
opinions so emphatically daw, peremptory 
and conclusive, as did the preceptor of 
Alexander. If then he taught the right 
method so clearly, why did not his follow- 
ers adopt it? and why were not its effects 
on science visible? Why did not natural 
philosophy and the useful arts then spring 
up and flourish? and now, while they date 
their birth comparatively afew years since, 
they might have run back their genealogy 
for ages, and brought us down an inherit- 
ance rich indeed. Happy would it have 
been for man, if it had been so. The accu- 
mulated capital of science would now have 
been immense. Instead of groping about 
in the dark on the stilts of syllogism for cen- 
turies, among essences and powers and forms 
and visionary, unfathomable things alto- 
gether, producing of course no good fruits 
to be known by, but, on the contrary as Ba- 
con says, only “ the thorns and thistles of 
wrangling and controversy” (disputationum 
et contentionum carduos et spinas), it would 
have been at work for man,—ameliorating 
his condition and elevating his mind,— 
furnishing him then with the most divine of 
all human employments, and leaving us now 








the full benefit of his example as well as of 
his labours. We may be assured the Stagy- 
rite never saw or never pointed out this tru- 
ly “royal road” to learning, or it would 
have appeared more distinctly either in his 
writings or in its effects. 

We have dwelt the longer on this point 
because another opinion has been given 
by several very popular writers, and be- 
cause we think it a question of some 


homme de génie a des obligations a tout ce, qui l’a | consequence in the history of philosophy. 
entoure.—aux notions eparses qu’ il arecueillies,— | We ought to know that we have found a 


aux erreurs, qu’ lia detruites, aux ennemis mémes, 


ses idees ;—mais lorsque ensuite il se rend propres 
ses conceptions, qu’elles sont vastes, qu’elles sont 
utiles a ses contemporains, a la posterite,—il faut 
savoir convenir de ce, qu’ on lu: doit, et non lui re- 
procher ce, qu’ il doit aux autres.” *** “ Wher 
Smith is read,” says the same author, “ as he ought 
to be read, every body must see that political econ- 
omy did not exist before his publication.” 

if Smith stand so high as an original writer in 
the estimation of unquestionably the first judge now 
before the public on that subject, how far beyond 
the possibility of the reproach we repel, ought the 
same reflections to place Bacon? It is a hard case, 
if an author is to be stripped of his reputation, be- 
cause a few in advance of him have dropped some 
loose, scattered hints upon a theme, which he has 
enlarged into a science, and made the engine of 
the ablest discoveries and the most useful practical 
results. Under such conditions, we feel safe in 


saying, that we know of no one, who can put in a 
claim for the merit of originality. 


= mags / new way, and are not not simply swilter 
qul lont attaque, parce que tout contribue a former | : 


racers than our forefathers were in an old 
one,—that our sciences rest on a better 
foundation than theirs did, and not that we 
are a little more enterprising in clearing 
and rearing on theirs ;—and that the * illus- 
_trious Chancellor,” who is rightly so called 
in every sense, originally marked the 
ground, and sketched out slightly the mag- 
nificent proportions. This we _ thought 
the just pride of the moderns, and decided 
in their favour, On one important point at 
least, the great question of superiority be- 
tween them and the ancients. Nordo we look 
upon this coolly as a mere matter of histo- 
ry. The pride of the modern scholar is a 
sort of national pride. He is the citizen of a 
new republic, and it is wrong to check 





the feelings of enthusiasm and patriotic at- 





tachment he may have for her, by taking 
from his brow one single well-deserved 
plume, and telling him it is borrowed. He 
will certainly go to his work with less spirit 
when he is informed that the ancients, 
whose industry he can never hope te rival, 
and whose systems have perished, yet knew 
their true basis as well as we do,—than 
when he sees ours resting on one entirely 
new, and which cannot in fact sink till the 
whole order of things is reversed and the 
laws of nature themselves repealed ;—and 
this is really the case with all those raised 
on the plan of Bacon. Science will ad- 
vance just in proportion to the dignity it 
feels, and the security it enjoys. If the 
comparison degrade it not, it is like proper- 
ty, which, under good and wholesome laws, 
where the possession of it is rendered safe 
and honorable, will be sure to go on and 
indefinitely increase. But how fatally oth- 
erwise is it, where the case is reversed ? 
This is the first principle in the wealth of 
nations, and so it is too in that of science. 

There is one other minor error in the 
reviewer's remarks, which we had almost 
forgotten to notice. The title Organon was 
not given, as he supposed it was, by the Stag- 
yrite himself, to the writings that bear that 
name, nor can we perhaps call it simply 
“his work on logic.” It is written and re- 
corded in the books of the critics, that this 
is made up of several distinct, independent 
treatises,—that they never could have been 
the work of a single hand,—that there is 
some evidence of their having come down 
to us from an antiquity far beyond the 
days of Aristotle, and that if he were 
really their author, he had probably no 
intention of ever uniting them. His edi- 
tors did this, and they, and not their 
mighty master, gave them the imposing ti- 
tle of Organon. The best edition of his 
works, however, has dropt it,—and they 
now appear again in their original form. 
The fortunes and fate of this volume have 
been most singular, even within the period 
of true history, and indeed within the mem- 
ory of man. There is none, which has so 
opposed to each other the opinions and 
feelings of the learned. None has held 
so high a rank among the books of educa- 
tion ;—none, once admitted, has sunk so 
low. There was a time when the human 
mind was not thought rational in its proper 
sense, till its rational powers had been 
drilled in the tactics of the schools. Now 
we every day give them the epithets of jar- 
gon,—subtilties,—imposing show of words, 
—and scarcely allow them the meanest 
place in that great course of intellectual 
discipline, which they formerly led and di- 
rected. And the wonder is,x—not in the 
change of sentiment itself; the light of dis- 
covery will always produce enough of this; 
but no new discovery seemed necessary to 
produce it im the instance before us. The 
merits and defects of the Organon, such as 
they are, are intrinsic,—and men of sense 
were as capable of judging of them a thous- 
and years ago as they are to day. We 
are not willing to confess that we know 
enough of it, to pass any opinion on these 
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conflicting decisions;—but we must say, 





that it is a hard doubt for us to solve, how | 


that great and enlightened philosopher 
should not only spend the best of his days, 
and the keenest of his talents, in mak- 
ing up a system of mere verbal subtilties 


and legerdemain, but should likewise be | 


guilty of the petty, paltry artifice and chi- 
cane, for the purpose of disguising, though 
he could not hope long to conceal it,—which 
have been ascribed to him by some very pop- 


ular writers in our day, who are never- 


theless high in their admiration of his un- 
rivalled powers and wisdom. We allude par- 
ticularly to the opinions of Reid and Stew- 
art, who say that he uses algebraic charac- 
ters in his syllogisms instead of real exam- 
ples, because these last must completely ex- 
pose his weakness and hisinanity. Perhaps 
a solution of some of the difficulties in the 
History we are examining may be found in 
this, that the Organon is in fact a work of 
real philosophic merit, 


but not at all fitted | 


nor intended for the purposes to which it | 


was applied. An ingenious admirer may 
possibly find in it, as we have intimated be- 


fore, a profound inquiry into the structure | 
| 


of language, and its various departments, 
and the powers that universal consent has | 
assigned to each, and the nice adjustment | 
of them to all its uses,—in a word its whole | 
organization, which like the works ot na- | 
ture, the more it is examined, the more full 
of admirable design it appears in its con-| 
trivance ;—the strongest proof perhaps 
its divine origin, or at least that it is not : 
thing of mere human art, but probably one 
of the principles at first interwoven with | 
our constitution, and necessarily developed, 
as our other faculties are, by its growth to) 
maturity. All this we say may possibly be 
found in the Organon of Aristotle,—we do | 
not proiess to have found it ourseives,— | 
and ail this is very proper in its place, but | 
it is by no means suited to take the lead, as | 
it formerly did in education, nor to instruct | 
men in those important branches of it, which | 
are intimately connected with the business | 
and the duties of life. The art of reasoning 
is much better taught by analyzing and | 
studying things than words, and the most | 
beautiful theory of these, without the for- 
mer, would be at best but an ingenious and 
interesting amusement. The learned have 
seen this truth by degrees, and not by any 
new or sudden discovery. 
Sense, which is always slow and sure, and 
will tind its way even into the halls of uni- 
versities at last, suggested it, and the trial 
of every day gave it additional proot. 
This has reversed the whose course of things 
in the scholar’s study, and turned Aristotle 
from the recitation room, and brought about 
those practical changes in scientilic spec: - 
lation, which Bacon was the first to teach 
systematically and with effect. 

We really think that the Novum Orga- 
num ought to be made an essential branch 
of education. It needs but to be stripped 
of a few quaint technical terms, iilustrated 
a little, and freely translated into the lan- 
guage of the present day, and it wouid 


But Co.uwimon | 





make an invaluable elementary treatise in 


preparing the way for the highest intellec- 
tual pursuits and attainments. We intend- 
ed to offer some further remarks on this 
subject, but have neither room nor time 
now, and therefore must defer it. 

We hope our readers will not accuse us 
of waking the long slumber of the Organon 
in order to show our knowledge of it. We 
do assure them, if they have not found it 
out already, that we know very littie about 
it. We recurred to it for the purpose of 
removing some doubts from our own minds ; 
and our only wish now is to correct the false 
impressions, which the extensive popularity 
of the review,—and the favourite writer of 
the article in question, might have fixed 
upon the minds of many, of whom it may 
be a compiiment to say, that they had 
scarcely ever heard of the Organon be- 
fore, and who have read Bacon’s work prin- 
cipally in its prodigious effects on science 
and the arts. 











POETRY. 








AN INDIAN STORY. 
“ T know where the timid fawn abides 





in the depths of the shaded dell, 
Where the leaves are broad and the thicket hides, | 
With its many stems and its tangled sides, 

From the e ye of the hunter well. 


“I know where the young May violet grows, 
In its lone and lowly nook, 
On the mossy bank, where the larch tree throws 
ts broad dark boughs, in solemn re pose, 
Far over the silent brook. 


that timid fawn starts not with fear 
When I steal to her secret bower, 
And that young May violet to me is dear, 
And I visit the silent streamlet near, 
To look on the lovely flower.” 


“ An 


Thus Maquon sings as he lightly walks 
lo the hunting ground on the hills; 
Tis a song of his maid of the woods and rocks, 
With her bright black eyes and long black locks, 
And voice like the music of rills. 


He goes to the chase—but evil eyes 
Are at watch in the thicker shades; 
For she was lovely that smiled on his sighs, 
And he bore, from a hundred lovers, his prize, 
The flower of the forest maids. 


The boughs in the morning wind are stirred, 
An« the woods their song renew, 

With the early carol of many a bird, 

And the quickened tune of the streamlet heard 
Where the hazel: trickle with dew. 


And Maquon has promised his dark-haired maid, 
Ere eve shall redden the sky, 
A good red deer from the forest shade, 
That bounds with the herd through grove and 
ylade, 
At her cabin door shall lie. 


The hollow woods, in the setting sun, 
Ring shrill w ith the fire-bird’s lay ; 

And Maquon’s sylvan labours are done, 

And his shafts are spent, but the spoil they won 
He bears on his homeward way. 


He s ops near his bower—his eye perceives 
strange traces along the ground— 

At o.ice, to the earth his burden he heaves, 

He breaks through the veil of boughs and leaves, 
And gains its door with a bound. 





But the vines are torn on its walls that leant, 
And ali from the young shrubs there 


; 
By struggling hands have the leaves been rent, | 
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And there hangs, on the snssafras broken and 
bent, 
One tress of the well known hair. 


But where is she who at this calm hour, 
Ever watched his coming to see, 

She is not at the door, nor yet in the bower, 

He calls—but he only hears on the flower 
The hum of the laden bee. 


It is not a time for idle grief, 
Nor a time for tears to flow, 
The horror that freezes his limbs is brief— 
He grasps his war axe and bow, and a sheaf 
Of darts made sharp for the foe. 


And he looks for the print of the ruffian’s feet, 
Where he bore the maiden away ; 

And he darts on the fatal] path more fleet 

Than the blast that hurries the vapour and sleet 
O’er the wild November day. 


"Twas early Summer when Maquon’s bride 
Was stolen aw ay from his door; 

But at length the m iple s in crimson are dyed, 

And the grape is black on the cabin side,— 
And she smiles at his hearth once more. 


But far in a pine grove, dark and cold, 
Where the yellow leaf falls not, ; 

Nor the Autumn shines in scarlet and gold, 

There lies a hillock of fresh dark mould, 
In the deepest gloom of the spot. 


And the Indian girls, that pass that way, 
Point out the ravisher’s grave ; 


“ And how soon to the bower she loved,” they 
say, 
“ Returned the maid that was borne away 
From Maquon the fond and brave.” 
B. 





MIDNIGHT HYMN AT SEA. 


By thy dusky mantle streaming, 

By the stars that there are gleaming, 

By thy lone and solemn sky, 

Darkening on the pensive eye, 

By thy wild waves as they sweep 

Constant through the gloomy deep, 
Night! we hail thy solemn noon, 
Sky without or cloud or moon! 


Swiftly gliding o’er the ocean, 
Rides the bark with r: apid motion, 
Waves are foaming at the prow, 
Trembling waters round her flow, 
Midnight hears the lonely sound, 
Through her ocean caves profound; 
Night! we hail thy solemn noon, 
Sky without or cloud or moon! 


Sailor, on thy restless pillow, 

Why so tranquil on the billow ? 

Sailor, when thy vessels roam, 

Think’st thou not of native home ? 

But when midnight shuts the scene, 

Hark! he sings with heart serene— 
Night! we hail thy solemn noon, 
Sky without or cloud or moon! 


Weary wanderer, sadly roving 

Far from home and all that’s loving, 

Miduight lulls thy soul to peace, 

Then thy griefs and sorrows cease: 

Join us then in that wild strain, 

Sighing o’er the heaving main, 
Night! we hail thy solemn noon, 
Sky without or cloud or moon! 


THE BLIND MAN’S LAMENT. 

O where are the visions of extacy bright 

That can burst o’er the darkness, and banish the 
night? 

O where are the charms that the day can unfold 

To the heart and the eye that their glories can 
hold? 


| Deep, deep in the silence of sorrow I mourn— 


For no visions of beauty for me shall e’er burn! 
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They have told me of sweet purple hues of the 
west, bas 

Of the rich tints that sparkle on oceans wice 
breast; 

They have told me of stars that are burning on 
high, 

When the night is careering along the vast sky ; 

But alas! there remains wheresoever I flee, 

Nor beauty, nor lustre, nor brightness for me! 


But yet, to my lone gloomy couch there is given 

A ray to my heart that Is kindled in heaven ; 

{t sooths the dark path throug) tis valley of tears, 

[t enlivens my heart, and my sorrow it cheers, 

For it tells of a morn when this night shall pass by, 

And my spirit shall dwell where the days do not 
die. E———-N. 





FROM THE ARABIC OF TAALBETA SHERRAN. 


Taalbeta Sherran wooed a girl of the family of 
the Absites; and she being desirous to marry 
him, appointed the wedding day. But when he 
came to her alone, she changed her mind and re 
jected him. Then said he, ‘“ What hath changed 
thee?” She answered, “ By Allah, thy renown Is 
very great, but my family says to ine, What wilt 
thou do with a husband, who will be killed to-day 
or to-morrow, and leave thee a wijiow 2” 

At this he turned away and spake these words: 


‘‘Espouse not the chief who in danger rejoices,” 

They called to the miiden I courted to wed; 

“When his cry next is heard ‘mid tie war’s loudest 
voices, 

The blade of the sword with his blood shall be fed.” 


Distrust seized the maiden; she trembled with 
sOrrow ¢ 

She feared lest the bridegroom, who round him had 
flung 

The night for his garment, might fall on the morrow, 

And the spouse he had chosen be widowed while 
young. 


In sleep his fierce anger but seldom he hushes ; 
The wrongs of iis sires to avenge is his trade; 
In carnage exuiting, impetuous he rushes 

On the sun-burnt chief in full armor arrayed. 


To contend against him strive the young men, who 
cherish 

The hope by their prowess in fight to be known, 

And ennoble their tribe; but beneath him they 
perish 

And increase not the fame, he already hath won. 


The caves of the beasts are his shelter till morning; 
The untamed creation grows used to his ways; 


And roams he at daybreak, his lair early scorning, 
Undisturbed by his steps they still fearlessly graze. 


They see the young chief, who delights not in 
chases, 

Nor loves at their kind his sharp weapons to ben‘; 

And could they but warm to affection’s embraces, 

The hand of affection they’d reach to their friend. 


Oft fierce from an ambush in fury he flashes, 

To meet the bold warriors he longs to engage ; 

On his foes from his covert he fearlessly dashes, 
And ever will dash, till his blood’s chilled with age. 


And beside, all the masters of camels have found 
him 

A plague, ever seizing on herds not his own; 

Yet they dare not pursue when his train is around 
him, ; 

Nor dare they pursue him, e’en when he’s alone. 


While I live shall my feet to the battle field bear 
me ; 

{ts grass with my blood soon or late will be wet; 

For I know, though the sabre of death long should 

spare me, 


its blade, brightly gleaming, must one day be met. 








INTELLIGENCE. collected minerals, birds, natural produc- 
tions, costumes, works of native arts and 
manufactures; and availing himself of the 
Byrd political situation of the country, which 
one of the veterans of German sce nce, may per | gave him free access to many sources of 
haps interest our readers. Its author, the celebrat- | k led t] oned, |} btained 
ed Eichhorn, is well known as the most conspicu- er 2 et  Conene 
ous of the Theologians of the moder> school in | POSS€SSION of some very remarkable records, 
that country, and as a writer of uncommon origin- | apparently of the greatest antiquarian val- 
ality and learning. Though now passed the limit; ue. He also procured some beautiful mod- 
of three score years and ten, the following letter els, in full size as well as in little, of the 
shows that he preserves his health, spirits, and | ¢,..; . r 
literary activity, unabated. ] fruits and vegetable productions. The 
Pie tiple ; doubted hand-tree, with its fruit resembling 
Gottingen, January, 18, 1824. 


|the human hand; the torch thistle, three 
“ Allow me, my dear friend, to remind | feet in thickness, and thirty feet high, with 


you of an old promise you made me, that | its many stems covered with flowers and 
you would procure the new edition of my /| fruits; the gigantic and clustering shapes 
Introduction to the Old Testament, the honor | of the palms, bananas, plantains, paupaus, 
ofa place in the Library of your University. | avocatas, and many varieties of plants 
It will appear at Easter this year, in five _whose forms are almost totally unknown to 
voiumes; and I beg you, through the agency the most skillful in botany. To these and 
ofsome American student here, or the book- | many others, Mr Bullock’ has added speci- 


[The following translation of a letter lately re- 
ceived by a gentleman in this neighbourhoou, from 


| ~ 
sellers at Hamburg or Bremen, t> have the mens of all the productions that could be 


goodness to receive the copy placed at your! preserved in their natural state, and has 
disposition, and deposit it in your library. | brought from Mexico, to enrich the flora of 

‘Since the departure of Mr ; my | England, a large collection of living plants, 
opportunities o! receiving intelligence from | and seeds of the rarest and most beautiful 
you and our common friend have ceas- | flowers. His specimens of natural history 
ed. | therefore go back, the more fre-| are as valuable as those in botany. Of 
quently, to former times, and enjoy in re-| nearly two hundred species of birds, the 
collection those agreeable hours, which we | greater number are undescribed. Many 
used to pass together. I still live on the|of these are humming-birds of exquisite 
same lile, in which you found me, and in| plumage and surpassing brilliancy. Of 








| which you left me. I still give my lectures | these Mr Bullock had, at one time, seventy 





te 





with great ease ee! alacrity, and finish at} alive in one cage, and studied closely their 
night my task “of thirteen or fourteen | motions and habits. Mr B. has also pre- 
hours, without feeling the least exhaustion. | served a great variety of the fishes of Mex- 
1 should giidly have released myself from) ico and its coast, which are but little 
the editorship of the Gottingen Journal of | known; they are very singular in form and 
Science, at the close of the last year; but, beautiful in colour, and he enumerates in 
the ministry at Hanover refused to grant| his catalogue between two and three hun- 
the dismission which I requested. My ob-| dred species. While augmenting the stores 
ject was to procure leisure to prepare such | of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, it 
works for publication, as | still have in) would have been singular had he failed to 
This I must tor the present give up, | visit the mineral world, in which Mexico 
as the care of the Journal consumes all | is, perhaps, richer than all the universe be- 
the time, which my lectures leave unoccu-/| sides. Her mines are more profuse and 
pied. For the rest, our University is in| valuable, than rare or beautiful, but they 
the highest degree prosperous. We count | form her distinguishing character, and will 
this winter 1532 students, of whom the law | probably renew her wealth and importance 
students are the more numerous part. My | as a nation, now that British and American 
son, in his lectures on the History of the skill and capital is about to be set to work 
German Law, has constantly near 300 au-| upon them. Great contractsare now mak- 
ditors. But of what am I talking? I wish-| ing to work the disused and ruined mines. 
ed only to send you a hearty salutation, and | The great mine of Valenciana is now Eng- 
beg the continuance of your kind remem- | lish property (we believe it belongs to the 
brance bevond the ocean, and have fallen | Messrs Barclay); it is said to have been 
into the old man’s garrulity. I commit} one of the most productive mines in the 
you, and all our friends in America, and all ' world; if ancient accounts may be relied 
your undertakings, to the protection of an | upon, the annual profits were at one time 
Eternal Providence, and assuring you af- | equal to a million and a half sterling. 
fectionately of the continuance of my We hope to publish in our next, a review 
friendly recollection, till I pass to those | of Mr Poinsett’s Notes upon this interest- 
who die not, once again | commend you to} ing country. 

God. EIcHHORN.” 








We have seen the first number of the Cam- 


We learn from a late London Literary 
Gazette, the safe. arrival of Mr Bullock 
from Mexico, after,a sojourn of six months. 


bridge Quarterly Review. If this work is to 
' be considered a fair specimen of the literary 
skill and talent of the University, one must 


He visited the capital and many principal | believe that the Muses are at least preparing 


cities, and with great zeal and assiduity 
climbed volcanoes and pyramids, drew 
landscapes and temples, exhumed ancient 
images, and unniched long established gods ; 


to leave their ancient seats. The leading 


article—a review of Southey’s “ Book of the 
Church”—is quite good ; that is to say, it is 





exact, thorough, and elaborate, and evi- 
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dently all that the writer could make of it; 
but it displays no remarkable power ol 
thought or language. The reviewer prais- 
es Dr Southey, and the whole religious his- 


tory and condition of England, with quite | 


as much zeal as discretion. There is a 
pleasant story related of Archbishop Laud, 
whom both author and reviewer seem in- 
clined to praise rather more than most his- 
torians. 


“ The spirit of faction arose to such virulence, | 


that even the softer sex opened upon him the bat- 
tery of vulgar and insolent invective. An instance 
is related by Heylyn, the biographer of this great 
man, in which the Primate adroitly foiled an antago- 
nist of this description with her own weapons. Lady 
Davies, the widow of the Attorney General of Ire- 


land, took upon herself, in the true spirit of fanat- | 


icism, to prophesy against Laud, shortly before his 
— ancement to the Archiepiscopal See ; believing 

hat the spirit of Daniel had passed into her, be- 
cause out of the letters of her name, ELEANOR 
DAVIES, she could form the anagram, REVEAL 
O DANIEL; though by the way, ithad too much by 
an 5, and too little byan L. While the other bish- 
Ops < and clergy were gravely endeavouring to con- 
fate this wretched fanatic by arguments deduced 
from Scripture, Laud went a readier way to work. 


Taking a pen. he wrote this anagram, ‘ DAME | 


ELEANOR DAVIES—NEVER SO MAD A LADIE,’ 
and presented it to her, saying, ‘ Madam, I see you 
wild much on anagiams, and I have found one 
which I hope will suit you.’ ‘This threw the whole 
court into laughter, and either the poor woman 
grew wiser, or was less regarded.” 

There is a review of Irving (the preach- 
er), very abusive and not much to the pur- 
pose ; and one of St Ronan’s Well, in which 
the writer endeavours to be exceedingly 
witty, but must be satisfied with the credit 
of good intention. The review of Blunt’s 
Vestiges of Ancient Manners discoverable 
in Modern Italy, is quite interesting, be- 
cause the book itself is very much so, as it 
places in astrong light the remarkable sim- 
larity between the Catholic form of Chris- 
tianity and the Pagan institutions which it 
supplanted. The review of Croly’s Cati- 
line is pretty good, but far inferior to that 
which appeared in the North American 
Review some time since. 

This Review is also an Academical Reg- 
ister, and contains many pages of Univer- 
sity Intelligence, Prize Poems, Lectures, 
&e. &e. 


SICILIAN LITERATURE. 


The “ Bibliothéque Italienne” 
contains an account of the literary produc- | 
tions furnished by Sicily in 1821 and 1822. | 
It does not appear that literature is much 
encouraged or cultivated by the Sicilians. 


In those two years, according to this ac- | 


count, only about fifty-six works were pub- 
lished. Sicilian Literature is equally poor 
in its journals. There isa publication call- 
ed ** The Iris,” a journal of sciences, letters, 
and arts; but it is not very expensively 
got up, being principally composed of ex- 
tracts from foreign journals. The “ Abeille,” 
which served as a literary Gazette for Si- 
cily, was so badly supported, that it ceased 
at the twelfth number. The “Journal de 
Médecine,” in which are published the ob- 
servations made at the great Hospital of 
Palermo, may be interesting to the class of 


for 1823, | 


individuals for which it isintended. There 
is no contest in the career of the drama. In 
the years 1821 and 1822, there were produ- 
ced only two melo-dramas. The greater part | 
of the works which issue from the Sicilian 
presses, relate to antiquities and the fine arts. | 





NEW LITERARY JOURNAL. 

A new Literary Journal was announced | 
for the month of May—* Revue Euro- 
péenne, ou Productions de I’ Esprit humain | 
en France, en Angleterre, en Italie, en Al- 
lemagne.” The publication is to be month- 
ly, and in bulk about ten sheets 8vo. It) 
proposes to give information of all the 
works published, discoveries made, pro- 
eress ascertained. &c., in the arts and sci- 
/ences in every part of Europe; and is to 


at Paris, Italian in Italy, German in Ger- | 
i;many, &c. Already the contributors and 
| editors are provided. 








| EXTRAORDINARY IMPROVISATOR. 

| A young French poet, who possesses an 
'astonishing fac ulty, proposes to improvise 
publicly, in French, something very extra- | 
| ordinary,—a Tragedy in 5 acts, and a grand 
Opera in 3 acts. 
wéne de Pradel, has but just left Sainte 
Pélagie, where he has been imprisoned dur-_ 
ing five vears for political opinions. During 
this time he has applied himself closely to 


| prose and verse. 





HATCHING FISH. 

The Chinese have a method of hatchine 
the spawn of fish, and thus protecting it 
from those accidents which ordinarily des- 
troy so large a portion of it. The fisher- 
men collect with care on the margin and 


ses which contain the spawn of fish; after 
they have found a sufficient quantity, they 

fill with it the shell of a fresh hens-ege 
which they have previously emptied, stop 
up the hole, and put it under a sitting fowl. 


days they break the shell in water warmed 
by the sun, the young fry are presently 
hatched, and they are kept in pure fresh 





; the pond with the old fish: 
spawn for this purpose forms an important 
branch of trade in China. 





PERKINS’ STEAM GUN. 


speak of the application of steam, by our 
| celebrated countryman, Mr Perkins, to the 
purpose of discharging bullets from a gun 
barrel. Itis said that “his present appa- 


tion of steam, than asa model of a machine 
for that purpose. A copper pipe of two 
inches in diameter is connected at one ex- 
tremity with the steam reservoir belonging 
to Mr Perkins’ improved engine, and at | 
the other with a strong metal chamber. | 
Into this chamber a strong gun-barrel is | 
firmly screwed in a horizontal direction, so 





be published in English at London, French | 


This young man, M. Eu- | 


study, and has published several works in 


surface of waters, all those gelatinous mas- | 


=r? | 


At the expiration of a certain number of 


water, till large enough to be thrown into | 
The sale of | 


Some late accounts from Great Britain, | 


ratus is constructed rather with the view of | 
showing the practicability of this applica- | 


as to be perfectly air-tight. From the up- 
per portion of the chamber, two tubes pro- 
ject, of sufficient diameter to allow musket 
bullets to pass freely down, for the purpose 
\of loading the gun. Nothing more is ne- 
cessary than to lift the short lever of a slid- 
ing valve, when the rush of steam into the 
chamber instantaneously discharges the 
bullet, with a force much greater than or- 
dinary gunpowder. Several times, three or 
four balls thrown in at once have been 
stopped in the gun-barrel for want of sufli- 
cient steam pressure. This might be avoided 
by giving any degree of pressure required. 
Mr Perkins has not yet employed a greater 
power than thirty-five atmospheres, though 
the strength of his apparatus would admit 
live times that power if necessary.” 

Mr Perkins’ reputation must be injured 
by such premature and imperfect accounts 
ot his inventions as this. It is stated in 
| the above notice, that he has only used a 
| pressure of thirty-five atmospheres; now, 
| the force of gunpowder has been ascertain- 
ed to be equal to one thousand atmospheres, 
and of course, we should presume, a priori, 
that the force of the balls projected from this 
apparatus, must be comparatively trifling. 
And in confirmation, is the fact that three 
or four balls together in the barrel are suf- 
ficient to choke it up, and prevent the dis- 
charge ; yet we are not told that there was 
any bursting of the barrel, a consequence 
which would certainly follow under the 
|same circumstances, had it been charg- 
be with gunpowder. Besides, if we recol- 
lect right, the generator of Mr Perkins’ 
“new engine works with a presssure of only 
thirty-five or thirty-six atmospheres, and he 
has found it difficult to provide a boiler which 
should bear even this pressure without giv- 
ing way. It is, of course, impossible, or 

exc eedingly improbable, that his present 
apparatus should be able to bear five times 
| this pressure, or one hundred and seventy- 
live atmospheres, which this account states 
it will admit. 


, 


j 


| CORRECTION OF THE LOCAL ATTRACTION 
OF SHIPS. 
The Board of Longitude has voted the 
sum of £2500, to Mr Barlow for his simple 
invention for correcting the local attrac- 
tion of ships. It consists of a plate of iron 
-abaft the compass, which being regulated 
so as to correct the effects of the ship in 
/any one place, does the same in all places. 
| This invention is expected to be of very 
important service in navigation. 
a ee 
| All publishers of books throughout the 
United States, are very earnestly requested 
to forward to us, regularly and seasonably, 
the names of all works of every kind, pre- 
paring for publication, in the press, or re- 
cently published. As they will be inserted 
in the Gazette, it is particularly desired 
that the exact titles be stated at length. 
*,*The proprictors of Newspapers, for 
which this Gazette is exchanged, and of 
which the price is less than that of the 
Gazette, are expected to pay the difference. 
| C. H. & Co. 
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CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. 


Have just received from France and 
Germany, seventeen cases of BOOKS, most 
of them very valuable and rare, and the 
price low. Among them are the following. 
Waltoni (Briani) Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, 
(Hebr. Samar. Greec. Syriac. Chald. Acthiop. 
Persic. et Vulg. Lat.) Lond. 1657. 6 vols. 
fol. Weil bound and in excellent order. 
[This is the most valuable of the Polyglotts, 
and has never yet been superseded. ] 
Castelli (Edmundi) Lexicon Heptaglot- 
ton, Hebraicum, Chaldaicum, Syriacum, Sa- 
maritanum, Ethiopicum, Arabicum et Per- 


sicum. Cui accessit Grammatica Lingua- | ; 
the observation of the author; to which 


are added, copious Synonymes and Locali- 
ties. Its planis nearly similar to that of Mr 


rum earundem. Lond. 1669. 2 vols. fol. 
{This Lexicon should accompany the Poly- 
glott.]. Price of the Polyglott Bible and 
Lexicon, $85,00. 

Kennicott (Benj.) Vetus Testamentum 
Hebraicum, cum variis Lectionibus. Oxon. 
1776—80. ‘2 tom. fol. in boards. $42,00. 

Buxtorf’s (the elder) Hebrew Bible, with 


a Rabbinical Commentary, including his 


Tiberias sive Commentarius Masorethicus. 
Basil, 1620. 2 vols. fol. in boards. $30,00. 

Critici Sacri: sive Annotata Doctissimo- 
rum Virorum in Vet. et Nov. Testamentum. 
Quibus accedunt Tractatus varii Theologi- 
co-phiiologici. Amstel. 1698. 8 vols.in 9. 
handsomely bound in vellum. $45,00. [This 
edition contains more than the London edi- 
tion of 1660.) 

Calvini (Johannis) Opera. Amstel. 1667 
9 vols.in 5. in vellum. 

Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum. Irenop. 
1656 and 1692. 10 vols. in 7. fol. in boards, 
Viz. 

Socini (Fausti) Opera. 2 tom. 

Crellii (Joannis) Opera. 4 tom. in 2. 

Slichtingii de Bukowiec (Jone) Commen- 
taria Posthuma in plerosque N. T. Libros. 
1 tom. 

Wolzogenii (J. L.) Opera. 2 vols. in 1. 

Przipcovii (Samuelis) Cogitationes Sacra, 
etc. 1 tom. 

Clerici (Joannis) Commentarius in Vet. 
et Nov. Testam. Amstel. et Francof. 
1710—31. 7 vols. in 3. 

Hammond’s (Henry) Paraphrase and An- 
notations on the New Testament. Lond. 
1671. fol. 

Lampe (Fr. Adolphi) Commentarius Ana- 
lytico-exegeticus Evangelii secundum Joan- 
nem. Amstel. 1723. 3 tom. 4to. neatly 
boundin vellum. $7,87. . 


—T 1. 


Wolfii (J. Christ.) Cure Philologice et | 


Critice in N. T. Hamb. 1737—41. 5 vols. 
Ato. §$7,25. 

Rosenmuelleri (E. F.C.) Scholia in Ve- 
tus Testamentum. Lips. 8vo. viz. 

In Pentateuchum. Vol. I. (Gen.) 1821. 

“ e Vol. Il. ( Exod.) 1822. 

Vol. I. (Ps. i.—xx.) 1821. 
Vol. IL. (Ps. xxi.—tiv.) 1822. 

In Jesaiam. S3vols. 1810—20. 

In Ezechiel. 2 vols. 1808—10. 

In Prophetas Minores. 4 vols. 1812—16. 
[These are the latest editions of this valua- 
ble commentary.] 

Schulzi (J. C. F.) Scholia in Vetus Testa- 


In Psalmos. 
4 “ 


mentum. Continuata (inde a vol. iv.) a G. | 


store, No. 1, Cornhill. 








ee ee —-- 





L. Bauer. Norimb. 1783—98. 10 vols. 8vo. 
Miilii (J.)Novum Testamentum, cum Lec- 

tionibus variantibus. Oxon. 1707. fol. 
(o> Catalogues may be had at the Book- 





JUST PUBLISHED. 





A FLORA of the Middle and Northern 


Sections of the United States, or a System- 


plants hitherto discovered in the United 
States, north of Virginia. By John Torrey 
M. D. 

This work contains original descriptions 
of all the species which have come under 


Elliott’s valuable work, and, with the prom- 

ised Western Flora of Mr Nuttall, will 
form as complete an account of the plants 
of the United States as our present knowl- 
edge will afford. 

This work will be completed in 8 or 10 
‘numbers, each containing about 150 pages, 
‘and accompanied with one or more plates. 
A number will be published, as nearly 
as circumstances will permit, every two 
months. Price $1,25, payable on delivery. 

The first and second numbers of this val- 
uable work are already published, and may 
be seen at Cummines, HiLuiarp, & Co’s. 


_ 


A JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN ITALY, 


Ix the year 1821, with a description of 
Gibraltar, accompanied with several en- 
gravings. By an American. 

hie design which has been kept in view 
in preparing this Journal for the press, is to 
give a faithful picture of objects which came 
under the author’s observation, and to bring 
therm up in such a manner that they may 
strike the reader’s mind as they at first 
struck his own; for this reason the descrip- 
tions have been made diffuse, in order to 
embrace such circumstances as he deemed 
necessary to his plan. It may be consider- 
ed a fault to enlarge so much on trifles; but 
perhaps it may be received in palliation, if 
not in excuse, that they are always the 
very same trifles which have served to fas- 
ten in his mind the more important subjects 
with which they were connected, and are 
still strongly and agreeably associated in 
his memory.” 

For sale by Cummines, Hityiiarp, & Co. 








| NEW BOOKS. 


Private Correspondence of William 
Cowper, Esq. with several of his most inti- 
| mate friends.. Now first published from 
_the Originals in the possession of his kins- 
}man, John Johnson, LL. D. Rector of 
Yaxham with Welborne in Norfolk. 

Memoirs of John Aiken, M. D. By Lu- 
cy Aiken. 

Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History, 
with Notes, &c. By John Ware, M. D. 

Heeren’s Politics of Ancient Greece. 
By George Bancroft. 

Cummines, Hixiarp, & Co. 








DAVIS’ JUSTICE. 
CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. have 
lately published, A Practical Treatise up- 
on the Authority and Duty of Justices of 
the Peace in Criminal Prosecutions. By 
Daniel Davis, Solicitor General of Massa- 
chusetts. Also, 

A General Abridgment and Digest of 


; my _American Law, with occasional Notes and 
atic Arrangement and Description of all the | 


Comments. By Nathan Dane, LL. D. 
Counsellor at Law—Vols. I. II. III. The 
IV. and V. Vols. in Press. 

Subscribers are requested to call for the 
above works. 





CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. 
HAVE just received from Paris, the fol- 


lowing new Works: 

Mémoires pour servir 4 la Vie du Géné- 
ral La Fayette, et a l’Histoire de Jl As- 
semblée Constituante, redigés par M. Reg- 
nault-W arin. 

Essai sur l’Histoire Générale de l’Art 
Militaire, de son origine, de ses progrés 
et de ses révolutions, depuis la premiére 
formation des Sociétés Européenes jusq’a 
nos jours, orné de quatorze planches. Par 
le Col. Carrion Hisas. 





CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. 


Have just received from Germany and 
France, an extensive assortment of 'Theo- 
logical and Classical Books, which have 
been selected by Mr Hilliard in the princi- 
pal cities on the Continent. Among them 
are a great proportion of Works extremely 
rare, curious, and valuable. 





CHART OF MOBILE. 
CuMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. have 


just received a few copies of a new Chart 
of Mobile Bay, in the State of Alabama. 
Comprising the Rivers and Creeks. By 
Curtis Lewis. 





DRAWING MATERIALS. 
CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. have 


received a choice assortment of Drawing 
Materials, consisting of 

Reeves & Son’s Water Colours, put up in 
boxes of all sizes, many of which are ele- 
gant, composed of mahagony, rose wood, 
and satin wood, with lock, drawers, saucers, 
brushes, &c. ; 

Camel’s Hair Pencils, by the gross, doz- 
en, or single ; 

Drawing Pencils, best quality, manufac- 
tured by Dobbs; 

Colours for Maps, and Plans ; 

Drawing Chalks, all varieties, put up 
neatly in Boxes ; 

Drawing Paper of all sizes. 





ENGLISH LETTER PAPER. 


CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. have 
just opened several cases, containing an 
extensive assortment of English Writing 
Paper, which they offer to the trade, and 





the public, on the most liberal terms. 
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CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. 
Have just published, and for sale, 


ERMONS, by the late Rey. David Os- 

good, D. D. Pastor of the Church in Medford. 

Hobomok; a Tale of early times. By 
An American. 1 vol. 12mo. price 75 cents. 

Then all this youthful paradise around, 

And all the broad and boundless mainland, lay 

Cooled by the interminable wood, that frowned 

O’er mount and vale. Bryant. 

A Discourse on the proper Test of the 
Christian Character, delivered at the Church in 
Brattle-Square, Boston, on Lord’s Day, March 21, 
1824. By Henry Colman. Second edition. 

A Practical Treatise upon the Authority 
and Duty of Justices of the Peace in Criininal 
Prosecutions. By Daniel Davis, Solicitor General 
of Massachusetts. 

A General Abridgment and Digest of 
American Law, with occasional Notes and Com- 


ments. By Nathan Dane, LL. D. Counsellor at 
Law. Volumes I. If. II. 
Hints on Extemporaneous Preaching. 


By Henry Ware, Jr. Minister of the Second Church 
in Boston.—“ Maximus vero studiorum fructus est, 
et velut premium quoddam amplissimum longi la- 
boris, ex tempore dicendi facultas.” Quznct. x. 7. 
Also for Sale. 
A Review of the Correspondence between 


Esq. By Timothy Pickering. 

The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispa- 
han. 

New Views of the Constitution of the 
United States. By John Taylor of Caroline, Vir- 
ginia. 

The National Calendar, and Annals of 
the United States, for 1824, Vol. V. By Peter 
Force. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 
(CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. No. 1 


Cornhill, have constantly on hand the most 
valuable and popular School and Classical Books, 
and furnish Schools and Academies at whole- 
sale prices. 

Among those which they have lately published 
are 

Colburn’s Arithmetic 2? Both excellent cle- 

Do. Sequel mentary works. 

Elements of Astronomy, illustrated with 
Plates, for the use of Schools and Academies, with 
Questions. By John H. Wilkins, A. M. Second 
edition. 

The New Testament, with References, 
and a Key Sheet of Questions, historical, doctrinal, 


| of Scriptural knowledge in Bible-Classes, Sunday 
Schools, Common Schools, and private Families. 
By Hervey Wilbur, A. M. Second edition, stereo- 
type. ‘ 

The Bible Class-Book; or Biblical Cate- 
chisin, containing Questions historical, doctrinal, 
practical, and experimental, designed to promote 





| 
| 





and practical, designed to facilitate the acquisition | 


See ‘ , weg 
an intimate acquaintance with the Inspired Vol- | 


ume. By Hervey Wilbur, A. M. 
tion. Stereotype. 

Worcester’s Sketches of the Earth and 
De- 


it Inhabitants, with one hundred Engravings. 
| signed as a reading book. 
Friend of Youth; or New 


} 


Selection of | 


| Lessons in prose and verse, for schools and fami- | 
r 7 . i . . . . . . . x | ° —T t yr | , ae F . ‘ e 7 
Hon. John Adams and the late W. Cunningham, | lies, to imbue the young with sentiments of piety, | Journey through the country, and, with the single 


humanity, and benevolence. By Noah Worcester, 
| D. D. Second edition. 
Cummings’ Geography. 
Worcester’s Geography. 
very much improved. 
Cummings’ First Lessons in Geography 
and Astronomy, with seven Maps and a plate of 
the Solar System, for the use of Young Children. 
Fourth edition. 
Pronouncing Spelling Book, by J. A. 


Ninth edition. 
Third edition, 





A Course of Study preparatory to the | 
Bar and the Senate; to which is annexed a Memoir | 
of the Private and Domestic Manners of the Ro- | 
mans. By George Watterston. 

Sketches of Connecticut, forty years | 
since. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Land of my sires! what mortal hand 

Can e’er untie the filial band 

That knits me to thy rugged strand. 
ScoTtT. 

O'Halloran; or the Insurgent Chief. An | 
irish Historic Tale of 1798. | 





By the author of | 
“The Wilderness,” and the “Spectre of the For- 
est.” 2 vols. 12mo. 

Here, by the bonds of nature feebly held, 

Minds combat minds, repelling and repelled ; 

Ferments arise, imprison’d factions roar, 

Represt ambition struggles round the shore ; 

Till overwrought, the general system feels 

Its motion stop, or frenzy fire the wheels. 
GOLDSMITH. 


C. H. & Co. keep constantly on hand a 
supply of Wilson’s, and also of Gardner’s Globes, 
which they will sell as low as they can be afforded 
in the market. Wilson’s Globesare 9 and 13 inch- 
es, and Gardner’s 12 inches—all suitable sizes for 
echools and academies. 





NEW NOVEL. 


CuMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. have 
just published SARATOGA, a Tale of the 
Revolution. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

“T know that we have all an innate love of our 
country, and that the greatest men have been sensi- 
ble to its attractions; but 1 know also, that it is 
only little minds which cannot shake off these 


Cummings. Third edition. This Spelling Book 
contains every word of common use in our lan- 
guage, that is difficult either to spell or pronounce. 
The pronunciation is strictly conformed to that of 
Walker’s Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, and ts 
so exactly and peculiarly denoted, that no one, wno 


true pronunciation. ; 

Cumming's’s Questions on the New Tes- 
tament, for Sabbath Exercises in Schools and Acad- 
emies, with four Maps of the countries through 
which our Saviour and his Apostles travelled. 

C. H. & Co. have a great variety of Bi- 
bles, Testaments, Spelling Books, Dictionaries, &c. 
Also, Inkstands, Quills, Drawing Paper, Writing 
Paper, Ink, Penknives, Scissors, Globes, and all ar- 
ticles usually wanted in Schools. 





WORCESTER’S GEOGRAPHY. 
CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CQO. have 


just publisbed a new and much improved edi- 
tion of Worcester’s Elements of Geography. This 
edition is printed upon good paper, and every copy 
well bound; andto the Atlas is added a new Map 
of the New England States, rendering it altogether 
the best School Atlas in the market. 

This Geography is required in all the Public 
Schools in Boston, at Harvard University, and at 
other Colleges. 

Teachers throughout the country who have not 
seen this Geography are invited to send for and ex- 
amine the work. 





BREWSTER’S AND REES’ CYCLOPADIA. 
UMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. have 

a set of Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclopedia for 
sale ata reduced price; Also of Rees’ Cyclopa- 





fetters.”—Petrarch. 


dia, complete with all the plates. 


knows the power of the letters, can mistake the | 


Thirteenth edi- | 


| 





! 
| 
| 








NOTES ON MEXICO. 

UST received, and for sale by Cum. 

MINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. Notes on Mex- 

ico, made in the Autumn of 1822. Accompanied 

by an Historical Sketch of the Revolution, and 

Translations of the Official Reports on the present 

state of that Country. Witha Map. By a Citi- 
zen of the United States. 1 vol. 8vo. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
“The Notes, which torm the subject of these 


| pages, were written during the author's rapid jour- 


ney through Mexico, in the autumn of 1822, and 
were addressed in letters to a friend, without any 
intention of their ever being made public. But 
the deep and peculiar interest felt by the people of 
the United States, in every thing relating to that 
country, and the imperfect accounts that exist of 
the causes and character of the revolution which 
it has lately undergone, have induced him to con- 
sent to their publication. 

A Diary is not perhaps the best form for a work 
of this description; nor is it that which the author 
himself would have preferred: but to have altered 
the letters, so as to present a more connected nar- 
rative, would have required more time than he 
couls spare from other avocations ; and to have ce- 
layed their publication much longer would have 
deprived them of their chief interest. 

This will account for, if it does not excuse, the 
want of arrangement, and the desultory nature of 
the contents of this volume. The notes were written 
at every moment of leisure during the author’s re- 
sidence at the capital, and in the progress of his 


exception of the brief Historical Sketch, contained 
in the Appendix, the infomation they contain was 
minuted at the time it was collected. 

They are sent forth without any pretension, in 
the hope that a familiar account of that portion of 
Mexico through which the author travelled, may 
induce the reader to seek information from better 
sources; and with this view he recommends the 
works of Lorenzana, Alzate, Clavigero, Beturini, 
Mier, Robinson, and Humboldt; from all of which, 
but particularly from the latter, he has drawn libe- 
rally.” 





RHETORIC. 
OR sale by Cummines, Hiturarp, & Co. 
BLAIR’S RHETORIC, improved by the addi- 
tion of appropriate Marginal Questions, numbered 
to correspond with Reierences in the body of the 
page. By Nathaniel Greene. 





Tue Publishers of this Gazette furnish, 
on liberal terms, every book and every 
periodical work of any value which America 
affords. They have regular correspondents, 
and make up orders on the tenth of every 
month for England and France, and fre- 
quently for Germany and Italy, and import 
from thence to order, books, in quantities 
or single copies, for a moderate commis- 
sion. Their orders are served by gentle- 
men well qualified to select the best edi- 
tions, and are purchased at the lowest cash 
prices. All new publications in any way 
noticed in this Gazette, they have for sale, 
or can procure on quite as good terms as 
those of their respective publishers. 

Cummines, Hitwriarp, & Co. 














CAMBRIDGE: 
PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
BY 
HILLIARD AND METCALF. 
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